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The  Ship 


That  Adopted 
A  Daughter 


Bill  Href) 


jITTLE  nine-year-old  Maria 
Carmela  LaVecchia  of  Tricarico, 
Italy,  can  boast  an  honor  not 
shared  by  any  other  girl  in  the 
whole  world.  She  has  two  hun- 
dred "fathers,"  and  they're  all 
members  of  the  United  States 
Navy. 

Maria  was  officially  adopted 
last  year  by  the  crew  of  the  de- 
stroyer escort  USS  George  E. 
Davis.  And  every  single  man  of 
the  crew  is  as  proud  of  his 
'daughter"  as  he  would  be  of  his 
own  flesh  and  blood. 

The  idea  of  adopting  a  child 
came  to  the  men  of  the  Davis 
more  than  a  year  ago  after  read- 
ing an  article  on  the  Foster  Par- 
ents Plan  for  War  Children,  Inc., 
an  organization  in  New  York  City 
that  arranges  for  the  financial 
adoption  of  war  orphans.  For 
$180  a  year,  the  organization  will 
find  a  needy  child  and  see  that 


the  youngster  will  have  clothes, 
toys,  food,  medical  care,  school- 
ing, religious  instruction,  and  a 
cash  allowance  of  $7  a  month. 

The  crew  got  an  application 
and  sent  it  in,  indicating  on  it  the 
nationality,  age,  and  sex  of  the 
child  they  wished  to  adopt.  The 
organization  selected  little  Maria, 
who  lived  in  the  small  town  of 
Tricarico  with  her  sick  mother 
and  aged  grandmother.  Her  father 
had  died  in  a  military  hospital  in 
1946  of  a  disease  contracted 
while  serving  with  the  Italian 
Army. 

Maria  and  her  mother  were  left 
with  no  support  except  a  monthly 
pension  of  $15.  This  small  sum 
had  to  support  both  of  them  and 
the  aged  grandmother.  To  add 
further  troubles,  Maria's  mother 
suffered  from  chronic  bronchitis, 
rheumatism,  and  general  depres- 
sion, and  was  not  able  to  work. 
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Their  home  consisted  of  one 
miserable  room  with  a  warped 
floor.  The  place  lacked  hygienic 
facilities  and  had  no  running 
water.  All  it  contained  in  furnish- 
ings was  a  bed,  a  chest,  table, 
trunk,  and  a  handful  of  rusty  tools. 
The  men  of  the  Davis  eagerly 
and  unanimously  accepted  little 
Maria  as  their  ward,  and  it  soon 
proved  to  be  an  exciting  and 
pleasant  experience.  The  captain 
of  the  ship,  writing  for  all  the 
men,  started  sending  letters  to 
Maria,  telling  her  something 
about  her  many  "fathers"  and  re- 
minding her  to  say  her  prayers 
and  be  a  good  girl. 

Last  Christmas  the  crew  col- 
lected money  and  sent  her  a 
dress,  sweater,  tea  set,  crayons, 
coloring  books,  and  a  great  big 
doll— the  first  she'd  ever  had.  In 
her  next  letter  to  the  ship,  Maria 
sent  a  picture  of  herself  taken 
with  the  doll. 

"I  have  never  seen  such  a  beau- 
tiful doll  in  my  life,"  she  wrote. 
"I  therefore  jealously  keep  it  and 
play  with  it  only  once  in  awhile." 
"How  can  I  thank  you  enough 
for  what  you  are  doing^  for  me?" 
her  letter  continued.  "I  cannot 
but  pray  God  to  grant  you  the 
best  of  health  and  happiness." 

Maria  s  letters,  which  are  trans- 
mitted and  translated  through  the 
Foster  Parents  organization,  at 
first  were  passed  from  man  to 
man.  Then  it  was  discovered  that 
they  were  becoming  unreadable 
from  handling  before  the  whole 
crew  could  see  them.  Now  they 
are  copied  and  mimeographed 
and  a  copy  furnished  to  each  man 
on  the  ship. 
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A  few  months  ago,  as  the 
year's  adoption  of  Maria  began  to 
draw  to  a  close,  the  crew  chipped 
in  to  keep  her  for  another  year.  It 
was  then  that  someone  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  bringing  their 
"little  daughter"  to  the  United 
States  for  a  visit.  The  crew  had 
been  hoping  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet  for  a  tour  of 
duty,  or  at  least  long  enough  for 
them  to  visit  Maria.  However,  the 
Navy  had  plans  for  the  ship  state- 
side. 

The  Foster  Parents  organization 
approved  the  idea,  and  another 
collection  was  made  among  the 
crew.  Then  an  appeal  was  made 
to  a  national  television  program 
requesting  permission  to  make  an 
appearance  in  an  effort  to  win 
some  money.  Two  sailors  from  the 
Davis  went  to  New  York,  ap- 
peared on  the  program,  and  came 
back  with  $300  to  add  to  their 
campaign. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Foster 
Parents  group  was  contacting  Ital- 
ian authorities  for  permission  to 
fly  Maria  to  Key  West.  Permis- 
sion was  granted,  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  little  Maria  was  wing- 
ing her  way  across  the  Atlantic 
for  a  visit  with  the  men  of  the 
USS  Davis. 

Now  that  they've  seen  her  in 
person,  the  ship's  crew  is  definite- 
ly determined  to  keep  on  support- 
ing her  as  long  as  possible.  And 
it's  a  sure  bet  that  there'll  be 
quite  a  few  extra  dollars  thrown 
into  the  collection  each  year  for 
the  little  black-eyed  Italian  girl 
who  has  captured  the  hearts  of 
these  rough  and  ready  friendly 
seamen  of  the  United  States  Navy. 


HAM  RADIO 


Louisa  Sando 


Part  II:   HOW  TO   BECOME  A  'HAM' 
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ART  I  of  this  article  introduced 
you  to  amateur  short-wave  radio. 
That  hobby  of  a  venturesome  crew 
who  roam  around  the  world  at 
will  via  the  ether;  a  band  of  good 
fellows,  friendly,  jovial,  carefree. 
Yet  hobbyists  who  carry  on  with 
deep  seriousness — bridging  the 
gap  when  other  communications 
fail  in  time  of  disaster  (be  it  fire, 
flood,  earthquake  or  explosion), 
carrying  on  with  research  and  ex- 
perimentation, helping  others  by 
transmitting,  free  of  charge,  thou- 
sands of  third-party  messages.  A 
hobby  of  so  many  facets  that  it 
can  accurately  be  described  as 
offering  "all  things  to  all  men." 

How  can  you  win  the  key  to 
this  magic  world — how  can  you 
become  one  of  us?  By  getting  a 
radio  amateur's  license! 

The  easiest  way  to  get  started 


with  studying  both  the  radio  code 
and  theory  needed  for  a  ham 
license  is  to  get  the  help  of  a 
radio  amateur,  or  radio  club,  near 
you.  There  are  some  112,000 
hams  scattered  throughout  this 
country,  so  chances  are  good  that 
you'll  find  one  or  more  close  by. 
Hams  are  as  friendly  a  group  of 
people  as  you'll  find  in  this  world 
and  they  are  always  glad  to  help. 
If  you  happen  to  be  in  a  vet- 
erans hospital,  see  if  there  is  a 
ham  station  in  operation  at  your 
hospital.  There  are  •  stations: 
W4VP  at  Nichols  Veterans  Hos- 
pital, Louisville,  Ky.;  W4SZE, 
V.H.,  Murfreesboro,  Term.;  W6 
LYG,  V.H.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
K6BVH,  V.H.,  San  Fernando, 
Calif.,  and  in  other  veterans  hos- 
pitals at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.; 
Bath,  N.Y.;  Wichita,  Kans.;  Chilli- 


You  might  call  Louisa  Sando  a  professional  amateur.  Her  interest 
in  ham  radio  was  kindled  when  she  took  a  job  as  secretary  for  the 
American  Radio  Relay  League.  She  moved  ahead  until  she  became 
assistant  to  the  editor  of  QST,  a  ham  radio  magazine  which  ARRL 
publishes.  Later  she  got  interested  in  having  her  own  station,  so  she 
took  out  an  operator's  license.  Currently  she  writes  a  column  for 
CQ,  another  ham  magazine.  This  is  the  second  and  last  article  of  her 
ham  radio  series. 


cothe,  Ohio;  Oteen,  S.C.;  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  If  there  is  no  ama- 
teur station  in  operation  at  your 
center  and  if  you  do  not  know  of 
a  local  amateur  or  nearby  radio 
club,  write  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  national  society  of  radio  ama- 
teurs, The  American  Radio  Relay 
League,  West  Hartford  7,  Conn., 
and  ask  for  the  name  and  address 
of  a  ham  or  a  ham  club  near  you. 
Try  to  get  a  buddy  interested  in 
studying  with  you.  It's  a  lot  more 
fun  working  together  and  you'll 
find  it  easier,  too.  You  can  take 
turns  sending  code  to  each  other 
and  asking  each  other  the  ques- 
tions on  theory  and  laws. 

Short- Wave  Listening 
While  you  start  studying  for 
your  license,  or  while  you  await 
help  from  a  ham,  spend  some 
time  listening  on  the  short  waves. 
Being  a  short-wave  listener 
( SWL )  is  quite  a  hobby  in  itself. 
There  are  many  thousands  of 
SWLs.  Some  have  printed  SWL 
cards  they  send  to  amateur  sta- 
tions listing  the  date,  time  and 
frequency  on  which  the  amateur 
signals  are  received  and  giving  a 
report  on  strength  and  readability. 
These  are  most  appreciated  by 
hams  when  the  distance  over 
which  they  have  been  heard  is 
greater  than  they  might  expect. 
Many  hams  will  send  a  QSL  card 
in  return.  These  are  interesting 
and  colorful  to  collect. 

Where  to  Listen 
The  amateurs  operate  on  a 
large  number  of  frequencies,  or 
bands  of  frequencies.  The  first  is 
just  above  the  broadcast  band, 
1800  to  2000  kilocycles  (depend- 
ing on  the  section  of  the  country ) . 
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This  is  called  160  meters.  Other 
amateur  bands  occur  at  80,  40, 
20,  15,  11,  10,  6  and  2  meters,  and 
so  on  up  into  the  ultra-high  fre- 
quencies. 

The  lower  band  can  be  received 
on  broadcast  receivers.  And  many 
broadcast  receivers  also  have  one 
or  more  of  the  higher  frequency 
bands.  If  yours  doesn't,  you'll 
need  a  short-wave  receiver,  or  a 
converter  to  attach  to  your  broad- 
cast receiver.  You  will  find  many 
of  these,  both  new  and  used,  ad- 
vertised in  the  amateur  maga- 
zines mentioned  later,  or  you 
might  obtain  one  from  a  ham 
nearby. 

Interpreting  What  You  Hear 
Before  you  can  understand  all 
that  goes  on  in  the  exciting  world 
of  amateur  radio  you  need  to  learn 
the  language,  for  amateurs  talk  a 
language  all  their  own. 

In  tuning  across  the  phone 
bands  you  may  hear  a  strange 
jargon  of  terms  like  "FB"  and 
"73"  and  "QRM."  And  if  you  copy 
the  dits  and  dahs  of  code  you're 
apt  to  get  something  like:  "GE 
OM  TNX  FR  QSO  UR  SIGS  RST 
599  HR  NYC."  Interpreted  this 
means:  "Good  evening,  Old  Man. 
Thanks  for  talking  with  me.  Your 
signals  are:  Readability  5,  Strength 
9,  Tone  9,  here  in  New  York 
City."  Over  the  years  a  lot  of  ab- 
breviations have  become  stand- 
ardized through  common  use. 

In  addition,  there  is  another 
group  of  abbreviations  used  by 
radio  amateurs,  called  "Q"  signals. 
By  international  agreement  a  long 
list  of  these  makes  it  possible  for 
amateurs,  even  if  they  don't  speak 
the  same  language,  to  say  in  three 
letters  almost  any  expression  used 


in  ordinary  radio  conversations. 
Thus  "QTHr  means  "What  is 
your  location?"  or  "QRM" — "I  am 
being  interfered  with." 

Radio  Calls 

As  you  listen  on  the  air  you  will 
easily  recognize  call  letters,  since 
they  usually  are  repeated  several 
times.  All  amateur  calls  within  the 
United  States  consist  of  the  pre- 
fix JW"  or  "K"  (followed  by  an 
'N"  for  novice  calls).  Then  a 
number  (1  through  10 — written 
)  and  two  or  three  letters. 
W1FTJ  would  then  be  recognized 
as  a  U.S.  station  in  the  first  call 
area.  The  U.S.  is  divided  into  ten 
call  areas.  From  the  number  you 
can  tell  the  general  area  of  the 
country  in  which  the  station  is 
transmitting. 

Different  countries  are  assigned 
different  radio  prefixes  by  inter- 


national treaty.  Canada  uses  VE, 
Mexico  XE,  England  G,  and  so  on. 

Getting  Your  License 
The  easiest  way  to  get  on  the 
air  is  by  means  of  the  Novice 
Class  license,  as  mentioned  in 
Part  I.  There  are  two  require- 
ments for  this:  First,  you  must  be 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Second,  you  must  pass  a  simple 
examination  given  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  To 
pass  this  novice  exam  you  have 
to  send  and  receive  International 
Morse  Code  at  five  words  a  min- 
ute, and  answer  twenty  questions 
in  a  simplified  test  on  radio  laws 
and  theory.  (Compare  this  with 
the  exam  for  a  regular  amateur 
license — it  calls  for  code  at  13 
words  a  minute  and  a  long  written 
test.) 
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In  a  call  number,  W1FTJ,  for  instance,  the  number   1    stands  for  the  call  area. 
Above,  the  U.S.  and  Canada  are  diagrammed  according  to  call  areas. 


Studying  for  Your  License 
First,  you  need  to  master  the 
International  Morse  Code.  Many 
of  you  probably  already  know  it, 
having  learned  it  in  the  service  or 
as  a  youngster  in  Scouting.  If  you 
haven't  learned  it,  the  best  method 
of  doing  so  is  described  in  a  book- 
let called  "Learning  the  Radio- 
telegraph Code."  It  is  published 
by  The  American  Radio  Relay 
League  and  you  can  get  it  direct, 
or  from  a  local  radio  parts  store, 
for  25f 

Until  now  you  may  have 
thought  of  code  as  "dots"  and 
''dashes" — for  instance,  the  letter 
V  as  "dash-dot-dash-dot."  But  in 
radio  work  code  is  referred  to  as 
"dits"  and  "dahs"  for  this  sounds 
more  like  the  sound  of  it  as  heard 
by  radio.  "C"  then  becomes  "dah- 
di-dah-dit."  (Put  the  emphasis  on 
the  "dah" — it  should  be  about 
three  times  the  length  of  a 
"dit.")  Learn  it  by  sound  rather 
than  as  a  combination  of  letters 
on  the  printed  page.  A  code 
character  such  as  "5"  should 
sound  almost  like  a  machinegun 
burst:  "dididididit!"  Don't  try  to 
learn  the  alphabet  A  through  Z. 
Take  a  few  letters  at  a  time,  like 
"a,  s,  t,  r,"  then  another  group, 
and  learn  each  thoroughly  before 
going  on  to  others. 

If  possible,  try  to  have  a  ham 
start  you  off  with  the  correct  for- 
mation of  the  characters.  Then 
you  can  use  a  code  practice  set. 
A  buzzer  set  is  the  easiest  and 
least  expensive  to  build.  Until  you 
get  a  set,  a  good  way  to  prac- 
tice is  by  whistling  the  code — a 
long  for  a  "dah"  and  a  short  for  a 
"dit."  Once  you  have  mastered 
the  code  you  can  build  up  speed 
bv  listening  to  it  on  a  receiver, 
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one  that  covers  the  short-wave 
bands,  and  is  equipped  to  receive 
code  (also  called  "CW")  signals. 

Second,  you  must  prepare  for 
the  easy  written  examination.  The 
FCC  has  made  up  a  set  of  28 
questions  which  cover  the  mate- 
rial you  should  know.  These  may 
be  obtained  from  the  FCC  in 
Washington,  or  get  a  copy  of  the 
booklet  "The  License  Manual." 
This  booklet  is  available  from  the 
ARRL  or  a  radio  parts  store  for 
25^.  It  contains  all  of  the  radio 
laws,  a  list  of  the  FCC  examining 
offices,  and  sample  questions  and 
answers  for  all  amateur  licenses. 

The  exam  will  actually  contain 
20  questions  similar  to  these  sam- 
ples. They  are  "multiple-choice' 
type;  in  other  words,  several  an- 
swers are  given,  and  you  check 
the  correct  one.  For  example,  one 
question  may  be: 

Q.  What  is  the  maximum 
power  input  permitted  in  a  sta- 
tion licensed  to  the  holder  of  a 
Novice  Class  license? 

a)  1,000  watts 

b)  75  watts 

c)  the  maximum  rating  of  the 
tubes  used 

d)  the  power  needed  to  main- 
tain communication 

The  correct  answer  is  (b),  and 
all  you  would  do  is  check  it. 

Taking  the  Exam 
When  it  comes  to  taking  the 
exam,  if  you  are  going  to  try  for 
the  Novice  Class,  the  procedure 
is  this:  All  novice  license  exams 
are  given  by  mail  only.  Ask  whom- 
ever you  wish  to  give  you  the 
exam  to  write  to  the  nearest  FCC 
Engineering  Office  ( a  list  may  be 
obtained  from  the  ARRL,  or  by 
writing  the  FCC,  Washington  25, 


D.C.)  requesting  the  material  for 
the  exam.  This  will  be  forwarded 
with  full  instructions.  The  first 
step  is  to  fill  out  the  application 
blank  and  have  it  notarized. 

Arrange  for  an  amateur  with  a 
valid  license  of  the  General  or 
Advanced  Class  to  give  you  the 
code  test.  Out  of  five  minutes  of 
test  material  you  have  to  make 
perfect  copy,  no  mistakes,  for  one 
minute.  At  five  words  a  minute 
that  means  perfect  copy  of  only 
25  letters,  but  the  25  must  be  con- 
secutive. Then  you  have  to  send 
perfect  code  for  one  minute.  If 
you  pass,  the  amateur  will  certify 
that  you  have  qualified.  That 
completed,  you  take  the  written 
test. 

The  same  amateur,  or  any  other 
witness  at  least  21  years  old. 
opens  the  sealed  envelope  con- 
taining the  written  examination 
and  hands  the  papers  to  you  foi 
you  to  complete.  He  then  certifies 
that  you  answered  the  questions 
in  his  presence  without  help.  You 
mail  all  papers  back  to  the  FCC 
office  from  which  you  received 
them.  You  won't  get  your  license 
and  station  call  right  away,  for 
these  are  issued  in  Washington, 
and  it  takes  several  weeks.  (It 
you  should  fail  the  first  time,  don't 
be  discouraged — you  can  try  again 
in  30  days.) 

Station  Set-Up 
Once  you  get  your  license,  for 
your  station  you  will  need  a  re- 
ceiver, a  transmitter,  an  antenna,  a 
log  book,  a  telegraph  key  (and 
microphone  if  you  want  to  operate 
phone).  Also  very  useful  is  a 
copy  of  the  "Radio  Amateur  Call 
Book."  This  lists  alphabetically  by 
radio  call  all  the  licensed  ama- 


teurs in  this  and  other  countries, 
giving  call,  name  and  address. 
Available  from  radio  stores,  or 
from  Radio  Amateur  Call  Book 
Magazine,  608  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  5,  111.,  it  is  published 
four  times  a  year  and  sells  for 
$3.50  a  copy. 

To  start  of!  with  you  should 
use  simple  equipment.  And  it  is 
especially  worth  while  for  you  to 
build  it  yourself,  if  possible.  It 
will  not  cost  you  so  much  for  your 
station  this  way  and  it  will  give 
you  a  chance  to  learn  a  great  deal 
about  radio  theory  and  practice. 
A  number  of  companies  offer  kits 
for  sale.  These  contain  all  the 
necessary  components  and  in- 
structions for  putting  them  to- 
gether. (A  complete  station  can 
be  built  for  between  $35  and  $50. ) 
Of  course,  you'll  need  help,  but, 
again,  other  hams  or  ham  clubs 
are  always  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand.  They'll  probably  even 
lend  or  give  you  some  pieces  of 
gear,  or  some  parts  from  their 
"junk  box." 

If  possible,  you'll  want  to  have 
a  receiver  (or  converter  for 
broadcast  receiver)  while  you're 
studying  for  your  license,  espe- 
cially to  help  you  with  code  prac- 
tice. 

Next,  you  will  need  a  transmit- 
ter. Your  transmitter  must  be 
limited  to  75  watts  power  input 
(compared  to  1,000  watts  for 
other  classes  of  amateur  licenses ) , 
and  its  frequency  must  be  con- 
trolled by  a  quartz  crystal.  But 
1  o  w-p  o  w  e  r  crystal-controlled 
transmitters  are  cheaper  and 
easier  to  build  (or  buy)  than 
high-powered  variable-frequency 
equipment.  Many  amateurs  have 
"worked"  all  the  States  and  many 


foreign  countries  with  as  little  as 
5  or  10  watts  of  power. 

Amateurs  of  the  Novice  Class 
can  operate  on  four  of  the  ama- 
teur bands.  Code  (radioteleg- 
raphy)  may  be  used  in  portions 
of  the  80,  40  and  15-meter  bands. 
Code  or  voice  (radiotelephony) 
may  be  used  in  a  portion  of  the 
2-meter  band. 

Each  of  these  bands  has  dif- 
ferent characteristics.  Amateur 
stations  all  over  the  United  States 
can  be  worked  on  80-meter  CW. 
Forty  meters  is  good  for  several 
thousand  miles  up  to  10,000  miles 
under  favorable  conditions.  When 
atmospheric  conditions  are  right, 
stations  all  over  the  world  come 
in  on  15  meters.  The  2-meter  band 
is  used  for  local  work  and  it  is  on 
this  band  that  many  of  the  Civil 
Defense  emergency  networks 
operate. 

All  Novice  Class  amateurs  are 
operating  on  these  same  fre- 
quencies so  you'll  easily  find  oth- 
ers who  are  beginning  just  as  you 
are  and  who  operate  at  your 
speed.  But  even  old-time  hams 
are  glad  to  slow  down  to  work  a 
novice.  Novice  operators  also  can 
work  for  all  the  special  awards, 
mentioned  in  Part  I,  such  as 
"Worked  All  States,"  Rag-Chew- 
ers  Club,  code  proficiency  certifi- 
cates, etc. 

The  Novice  Class  license  is 
good  for  only  one  year  and  it  may 
not  be  renewed.  So  stick  mostly 
to  CW  operating  to  bring  your 
code  speed  up  to  13  WPM  re- 
quired for  a  General  or  Condition- 
al Class  amateur  license.  Also, 
continue  studying  theory  and  reg- 
ulations. As  soon  as  you  feel  you 
are  ready,  try  the  exam  for  the 
higher-grade  license.  If  you 
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should  not  pass  the  first  time,  you 
can  try  again  within  thirty  days. 
The  ARRL  publishes  another 
booklet  you  will  find  very  helpful, 
called  "How  to  Become  a  Radio 
Amateur"  (50$).  This  booklet  de- 
scribes simple  equipment  de- 
signed especially  for  the  novice 
and  it  explains  methods  by  which 
he  might  build  it  and  operate  it 
on  the  air. 

Ham  Literature 
There  are  two  amateur  radio 
magazines  published  monthly, 
and  which  you  can  buy  at  most 
any  newsstand,  or  direct  from 
the  publishers.  One  is  CQ  (CQ 
is  an  abbreviation  meaning  a  gen- 
eral call  to  any  amateur  station). 
It  is  published  at  67  West  44th  St., 
New  York  36,  N.Y.  The  other  is 
QST  (abbreviation  meaning  "im- 
portant announcement  to  ama- 
teurs"), published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Radio  Relay  League.  Both 
magazines  publish  articles  de- 
scribing beginners'  equipment  as 
well  as  much  general  informa- 
tion of  interest  on  ham  radio. 
CQ  contains  a  special  depart- 
ment in  each  issue  called  "The 
Novice  Shack"  and  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  novices. 

There  you  have  it!  You'll  find 
a  whole  new  world  awaiting  you 
at  the  touch  of  your  fingers  on 
the  telegraph  key,  your  spoken 
word  into  the  microphone — or 
your  soldering  iron  joining  wires 
connecting  tubes,  resistors  and 
coils.  It's  a  friendly,  fascinating 
world — one  in  which  you  can 
serve  your  fellow  man  as  well  as 
make  many  new  friends  and  have 
a  lot  of  fun. 

So  GUD  LUCK,  OM,  73,  ES 
CUL. 


The  Forgotten 
State  of  Franklin 


HAROLD  HELFER 


One  of  the  strangest  chapters 
of  pioneer  days  concerns  the 
State  of  Franklin,  which  once 
blossomed  as  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent entity,  with  its  own 
governor,  courts,  militia,  constitu- 
tion, and  legislature,  but  which 
fell  into  the  status  of  persona  non 
grata  and  is  now  all  but  forgotten. 

For  a  time,  though,  it  looked  as 
if  the  State  of  Franklin,  named 
after  that  patriotic  high-voltage 
jack-of-all-trades,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  was  here  to  stay.  It 
even  sent  representatives  to  Con- 
gress. And  then  .  .  . 

But  to  begin  at  the  beginning. 
A  group  of  men,  in  the  1780's,  got 
together  and  decided  to  settle  in 
the  western  territory  of  North 
Carolina.  Their  leader  was  John 
Sevier,  better  known  as  "Nola- 
chuky  Jack,"  a  renowned  Indian 
fighter  who  seemed  to  be  well 
thought  of  by  one  and  all.  When 
the  North  Carolina  legislature 
passed  a  resolution  ceding  her 
western  lands  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, this  suited  Nolachuky 
Jack  and  his  followers  just  fine. 

"Well,"  they  said,  "now  we  will 
form  an  independent  state  of  our 
own  and  run  things  to  suit  our- 
selves." They  figured,  among 
other  things,  that  they'd  be  able 
to  provide  better  Indian  protec- 
tion for  themselves,  because  what 
they  had  was  pretty  much  on  the 


weak  side.  So  the  hardy  bunch 
of  border  pioneers  met  in  the 
town  of  Jonesborough  and  en- 
thusiastically laid  the  groundwork 
for  the  establishment  of  the  State 
of  Franklin. 

Everything  was  progressing 
along  just  as  pretty  as  you  please 
when  one  day  a  bomosheU  was 
dropped  into  their  laps.  North 
Carolina,  it  seems,  had  changed 
its  mind  about  turning  over  its 
western  territory  to  the  Federal 
government.  In  an  endeavor  not 
to  make  the  "Franklinites"  feel  too 
badly,  North  Carolina  promised 
it  would  establish  stronger  courts 
and  better  military  protection  in 
their  territory.  Nolachuky  Jack 
and  others  in  that  area  were 
named  to  official  posts. 

But  the  "Franklinites"  had  had 
a  taste  of  independence  and  they 
liked  it.  So  they  decided  to  pro- 
ceed boldly  with  their  plans  any- 
way, hoping  that  Uncle  Sam 
would  side  with  them.  A  conven- 
tion was  held,  a  constitution 
adopted,  and  on  March  1,  1785, 
Nolachuky  Jack,  nee  John  Sevier, 
having  been  duly  elected,  became 
governor  of  the  State  of  Franklin. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  vigorous,  de- 
termined state.  Nolachuky  Jack 
was  extremely  popular  and  there 
was  talk  among  the  citizens  of 
other  areas  in  North  Carolina  that 
maybe  they'd  like  to  join  then- 
land  with  the  new  state  too. 
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None  of  this  pleased  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  at  all  and  it 
told  the  State  of  Franklin  that  it 
had  to  give  up  its  sovereignty, 
lie  new  state  defied  the  order 
and  confidently  sent  representa- 
tives to  Congress,  asking  recog- 
nition of  their  state. 

There  appeared  to  be  some 
sympathy  in  Congress  for  Frank- 
lin, but  when  it  came  to  a  show- 
down, the  august  body  decided 
it  would  rather  not  take  sides  in 
the  controversy  either  way.  So 
Franklin  and  North  Carolina  be- 
gan to  negotiate  to  see  if  they 
could  settle  their  differences,  with 
Franklin  meanwhile  operating  as 
an  independent  entity. 

But  North  Carolina  all  the  time 
regarded  the  "Franklinites"  as 
rebels  and  it  tried  to  "muscle"  its 
way  into  their  sovereignty  by  ap- 
pointing its  own  men  to  Franklin 
county  offices.  So  it  wasn't  un- 
usual for  a  county  to  have  a  cou- 
ple of  sheriffs. 

Where  the  real  trouble  came, 
of  course,  was  in  the  matter  of 
taxes.  When  both  factions  tried  to 
collect,  something  had  to  give. 
The  denouncement  came  when 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  de- 
clared Governor  Nolachuky  Jack 
himself  to  be  in  arrears  of  taxes 
and  some  of  his  slaves  were  seized. 
Nolachuky  Jack  promptly  re- 
sponded by  laying  seige,  with  a 
group  of  his  supporters,  to  the 
quarters  of  the  tax  collector,  and 
a  right  sharp  battle  took  place  be- 
tween the  Franklin  and  North 
Carolina  factions,  with  casualties 
on  both  sides.  Franklin  was  now 
declared  officially  by  North  Car- 
olina to  be  in  a  state  of  revolution 
and  Nolachuky  Jack  was  named 
as  its  No.  1  renegade  rebel. 
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"Trouble     is,     the     air's     so    dry     that 
the    rain    never    gets    down    this    far." 

Nolachuky  Jack  wasn't  one  to 
give  up  easily,  and  he  and  his  fol- 
lowers engaged  in  an  Indian  war 
with  the  hope  of  carving  out  still 
more  territory,  the  better  with 
which  to  defy  North  Carolina. 
But  during  the  Indian  fighting  the 
political  status  of  Franklin  began 
to  disintegrate  and  the  time  came 
when,  in  1788,  Nolachuky  Jack 
was  seized  by  North  Carolina  and 
charged  with  treason. 

He  was  eventually  released  and 
never  actually  brought  to  trial, 
but  that  was  the  end  of  the  State 
of  Franklin  anyway.  Yet  fate  was 
to  play  the  final  trump  card.  In 
the  shifting  about  of  population 
and  the  realignment  of  the  na- 
tion's territory,  the  land  that  was 
once  the  State  of  Franklin  finally 
wound  up  being  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Tennessee. 


A  Pair  of  DoJIs 

Dorothy  Taylor 

Colonel   Dunham   Butterfield  had  two  surprises 

for  his  wife  when  he  returned  from  Korea 


The  new  emerald  leaves  were 
almost  the  shade  of  Marian  But- 
terfield's  eyes.  She  adjusted  the 
drapes,  and  as  she  stood  framed 
in  the  window  watching  a  robin 
build  its  nest  in  the  apple  tree, 
the  sunlight  glistened  on  the  shiny 
wet  branches,  and  the  light  re- 
flected the  copper  in  her  heavy 
dark  hair.  She  was  dressed  to  suit 
the  season,  in  a  fresh,  primrose 
print  dress  and  an  organdy  apron 
of  the  same  pale  yellow,  tied 
about  her  tiny  waist  into  a  perky 
bow  in  the  back.  She  always  wore 
high-heeled  slippers,  not  because 
they  accentuated  her  slender 
ankles,  but  because  they  made  her 
almost  five  feet  tall. 

She  pressed  nervous  fingers 
against  her  forehead  as  she  said, 
"Robins  are  so  fortunate,  Miss 
Kranshaw,  they  have  no  doctors  to 
tell  them  that  they  can't  bear  off- 
spring. The  robins  will  never  have 
to  wait  in  vain  like  I  have  done 
for  soft,  warm,  little  ones." 

She  turned  toward  the  little 
lady  who  was  sitting  by  the  lace- 
covered  tea  table,  silently  sipping 
a  cup  of  tea.  A  typical  spinster, 
Marian  thought,  as  she  observed 
the  sharp  features  and  mousy  hair 


pulled  back  in  a  tight  little  knot. 
She  pushed  her  own  shiny  auburn 
hair  back  from  her  shoulders  and 
joined  Miss  Kranshaw  at  the 
table. 

The  little  lady  gently  placed 
her  cup  back  into  the  saucer,  ad- 
justed her  pince  nez,  and  said,  "It 
is  true,  Mrs.  Butterfield,  that  all 
women  cannot  have  children.  God 
sets  our  pattern  and  we  merely 
follow." 

Marian  wondered  why  God  had 
never  chosen  her  for  a  mother. 
She  knew  she  would  make  a  very 
good  mother.  She  ran  a  fingernail 
along  the  handle  of  the  tea  cup 
as  she  said  thoughtfully,  "For  ten 
years  I've  wished  that  some  day 
my  friends  could  address  their  let- 
ters to  us  as  'Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Dunham  Butterfield  and  family/  " 
She  had  deliberately  put  the  em- 
phasis on  the  last  two  words.  "It 
has  been  very  important  to  me, 
and  just  as  important  to  Colonel 
Butterfield,  Miss  Kranshaw.  He 
loves  little  children  and  I've  har- 
bored such  a  feeling  of  shame, 
such  inadequacy  to  be  unable  to 
give  him  that  sense  of  pride  that 
is  the  mark  of  every  father.  "That's 
why  I  came  to  you  at  the  orphan- 


Dorothy  Taylor,  the  mother  of  two  teen-age  boys,  works  at  Boeing 
Aircraft  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  helping  to  build  the  refueling 
plane,  the  C-97.  She  writes  in  her  spare  time. 
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age.  If  we  can't  be  parents,  may- 
be we  can  be  foster  parents  to 
some  little  child  who  needs  us 
much  as  we  need  him/' 

Miss  Kranshaw  reached  across 
the  table,  put  a  small,  weathered 
hand  over  Marian's  smoother,  pol- 
ished one,  and  pursed  her  narrow 
lips,  "I'm  sorry,  Mrs.  Butterfield, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  the  board  at  the  Alemeda  Or- 
phanage, that  army  men  and  their 
wives  are  not  stationary  enough 
to  adopt  one  of  our  children.  We 
must  have  our  wards  under  our 
observation  for  at  least  a  year,  and 
service  men  never  know  when 
they'll  be  transferred  to  another 
part  of  the  country.  Furthermore, 
we  do  not  know  Colonel  Butter- 
field  well  enough  to  establish  his 
qualifications  as  a  father." 

Marian  Butterfield  was  crushed. 
She  felt  as  though  she  were  a 
thousand  years  old,  but  all  the 
fight  hadn't  left  her  as  she  raised 
her  head  in  defiance  and  said, 
"But,  Miss  Kranshaw,  it  is  inher- 
ent in  every  man  to  be  a  father. 
I  wanted  so  much  to  have  a  baby 
in  the  home  when  my  husband 
returns  from  overseas.  It  shouldn't 
be  very  long  now  before  he  does 
come  home." 

She  had  used  a  tone  far  too 
brittle  she  realized,  when  she  saw 
Miss  Kranshaw  flinch  as  though 
she  were  ducking  from  a  blow,  so 
she  quickly  continued  in  a  softer 
tone  of  voice,  "When  Dun  left  for 
overseas  duty,  I  was  sure  that  I 
would  die  of  loneliness.  Then  one 
day  his  letter  telling  me  of  the 
poor  little  children  in  Korea  gave 
me  both  the  idea  to  come  to  you 
and  the  decision  to  turn  my  base- 
ment into  a  playroom  for  the 
neighborhood  children.  There  are 
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so  many  working  mothers  these 
days  who  either  leave  their  chil- 
dren to  their  own  resources  or 
hire  a  stranger  to  care  for  them. 
Some  of  these  children  are  quite 
lost.  Every  day  little  boys  come 
into  our  playroom  and  stand  in 
starry-eyed  wonderment  at  the 
trains  running  the  full  length  of 
the  room,  in  and  out  of  tunnels, 
and  over  the  bridges,  smoking  as 
they  go.  And  you  should  see  the 
little  girls,  Miss  Kranshaw,  when 
they  see  my  doll  collection.  If  you 
could  only  see  the  expression  on 
their  faces  as  I  lift  down  the  little 
dolls  for  them  to  hold." 

Marian  Butterfield  could  see 
that  Miss  Kranshaw  was  un- 
moved. Was  there  no  melting  that 
block  of  ice  Miss  Kranshaw  used 
for  a  heart? 

The  little  lady  nervously  fin- 
gered her  teacup.  "That  is  all  very 
kind  of  you,  Mrs.  Butterfield,  but 
it  doesn't  alter  our  decision  in  the 
least." 

Hope  was  fading  fast  from  Mar- 
ian's heart.  What  could  she  possi- 
bly do  to  change  this  woman's 
mind,  she  thought.  She  rose  from 
the  table  as  she  said,  "Isn't  there 
any  hope,  Miss  Kranshaw?  Won't 
they  reconsider?" 

The  visitor  blinked  her  small 
black  eyes  impatiently  as  she 
arose,  pushed  her  chair  to  the 
table,  and  said,  "I've  already  told 
you,  Mrs.  Butterfield,  that  the 
members  of  the  board  have  made 
their  decision." 

As  Miss  Kranshaw  was  leaving, 
the  postman  brought  Marian  a 
cherished  letter.  Here  would  be 
cool  comfort  to  ease  her  aching 
heart.  Dunham  has  reached  out 
to  me  in  my  great  need  for  him, 
she  thought,  as  she  put  the  letter 


in  her  apron  pocket  until  she  saw 
Miss  Kranshaw  close  the  gate  be- 
hind her. 

She  re-entered  the  living  room 
and  nestled  in  her  husband's  fa- 
vorite chair  as  she  always  did 
when  she  read  his  letters.  It  made 
her  feel  closer  to  him  somehow. 
This  was  the  one  letter  she  had 
been  waiting  for.  He  was  flying 
home  to  her  at  last. 

"I  am  bringing  home  something 
special  for  you/'  the  letter  ran,  "a 
pair  of  dolls  for  your  collection." 

She  couldn't  wait  until  he  ar- 
rived. The  hours  were  days  long. 
Then  suddenly  he  was  there.  The 
top  of  his  head  just  skimmed  the 
door  jamb.  His  skin,  almost  the 
brownness  of  his  uniform,  made 
his  eyes  bluer  than  she  had  re- 
membered. But  what  he  was 
bringing  with  him  thrilled  her  be- 
yond anything  she  had  known  for 
a  long  time. 

She  ran  to  him,  and  as  he 
stopped  to  gather  her  in  his  arms 
she  said,  "Oh,  Dun,  Dun,  my  dear, 
you're  home — you're  home.  I 
thought  the  day  would  never 
come.  And  darling  they're  beau- 
tiful!" Marian  smiled  as  she  looked 
down  on  two  black-haired  little 
dolls. 


He  grinned  at  her,  a  grin  that 
made  Marian  think  of  a  little  boy 
giving  his  prize  toy  to  his  best  girl. 
Then  he  spoke,  "Well,  honey,  I 
really  intended  at  first  to  bring 
you  only  one,  but  I  couldn't  sep- 
arate the  pair.  You  see,  these  lit- 
tle Korean  orphans  are  brother 
and  sister. 


Oases 

The  jail  at  Bobtown,  Pa.,  was  closed  for  lack  of  business  and  con- 
verted into  a  post  office. 


In  Wolverhampton,  England,  firms  must  not  only  allow  their  workers 
to  attend  the  annual  Wolverhampton-Manchester  football  cup  match, 
but  must  pay  the  workers  time-and-a-half  when  they  return  to  make 
up  the  work  lost  while  attending  the  game. 


In  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  there  is  a  bank  which  permits  patrons  to  make 
their  own  change  up  to  $5.00  on  the  honor  system. 

— Harold  Heifer 
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FOUND  Colonel  Nichols  sit- 
ting on  a  log,  in  the  shade  of  a 
clump  of  second-growth  oaks,  en- 
gaged in  writing.  He  did  not  note 
my  presence  until  I  was  in  front 
of  him,  standing  at  salute. 

He  motioned  me  to  a  place  be- 
side him,  fixed  his  clear  gray  eyes 
on  me,  and  said:  "Markham,  Colo- 
nel Sackett  was  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  He  lies,  as  you  know,  des- 
perately wounded  in  a  house  on 
the  Bibb  plantation,  two  miles 
this  side  of  Trevillian,  just  across 
the  highway  from  where  the  Ninth 
charged  the  woods.  You  know  the 
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territory." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  saw  Colonel  when  he 
fell.  I  know  the  house  where  he 
was  carried  to  from  the  field." 

"Good!  Then  you  can  go  direct- 
ly to  him.  I  cannot  bear  to  think 
of  'Colonel  Bill'  lying  there,  with- 
out knowing  that  we  are  doing 
all  in  our  power  for  him.  General 
Sheridan  has  written  permission 
to  send  Dr.  Rulison  to  him.  I  have 
selected  you  as  his  escort.  You 
are  to  select  a  comrade  to  accom- 
pany you.  Whom  do  you  choose?" 

I  pondered  a  moment,  "There  is 
Sergeant  Cowan  of  my  Company." 


WAR  BABY  SlftoCvuf 


A  true  Civil  War  tale,  told  by 

the  son  of  one  who  lived  it 


"Excellent!  I  know  Cowan  well. 
You  could  not  make  a  better 
choice." 

Half  an  hour  later,  supplied 
with  fresh  mounts,  we  were  riding 
in  the  general  direction  of  Gor- 
donsville.  We  were  at  Mallory's 
Ford  on  the  North  Anna  by  short- 
ly after  noon. 

We  were  passing  through  coun- 
try not  to  our  liking.  We  knew 
well  that  it  was  infested  by  bands 
of  irregulars.  Fresh  horse  and 
mule  tracks  were  everywhere 
along  the  road.  Often  we  drew 
aside  into  narrow  ravines,  all  the 
while  moving  cautiously. 

Looking  down  from  a  somewhat 
high  elevation  in  the  road,  as  we 
came  near  the  Gordonsville  pike, 
we  made  out  a  pretentious  planta- 
tion home  half  a  mile  ahead.  As 
we  looked,  a  party  of  five  or  six 
men,  some  on  horses  and  some  on 
mules,  rode  out  of  a  depression  in 
the  highway,  pushed  on  towards 
the  dwelling,  and  turned  in  at  the 
lane  gate.  One  glance  was  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  understand  that  the 
motley  band  were  guerillas. 

"What  now?"  It  was  Rulison 
speaking,  as  he  drew  his  heavy 
revolver  from  its  holster. 

"Nothing   to   do,"  I  answered, 


"but  to  push  ahead  until  we  find 
out  what  they  are  up  to.  Eh, 
Cowan?" 

Cowan  nodded  as  he  slung  his 
carbine  into  position  for  ready 
use.  We  were  now  close  enough 
to  see  that  two  of  the  party  had 
ridden  up  to  the  front  door.  One 
of  them  dismounted  and  rapped 
on  the  panel  witii  the  butt  of  his 
revolver.  The  other  sat  waiting, 
holding  the  reins  of  the  leader's 
animal. 

After  some  waiting,  a  young 
Woman,  clad  in  a  flowing  gown 
of  white  opened  the  door.  There 
was  evident  threatening  on  the 
part  of  the  bandit,  then  a  change 
of  attitude.  He  bowed  low,  then 
turned  as  though  to  leave.  Then 
he  whirled  about,  and  jumping 
seized  the  woman  by  the  wrist, 
quickly  pulling  her  towards  him. 
A  pistol  fell  from  her  grasp. 

"Cowan,  get  the  man  on  the 
mule,"  I  snouted.  I  slung  my  car- 
bine to  my  shoulder,  took  quick 
aim  at  the  bandit  who  had  forced 
his  victim  to  her  knees  and  was 
standing  menacingly  over  her. 
Our  carbines  cracked,  and  the 
mounted  man  turned  in  his  saddle 
and  plunged  headlong  to  the 
ground.  My  aim  was  not  so  good; 
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evidently  I  had  only  wounded  my 
man,  but  he  left  the  young 
woman  and  caught  and  mounted 
his  horse.  Turning  as  he  passed 
around  the  corner  of  the  house,  he 
fired  point  blank  at  me  and 
missed.  Over  the  low  hedge  we 
went  in  hot  pursuit.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  gang  were  making  for 
the  lane  back  of  the  stables.  I 
heard  Rulison's  revolver  crack,  and 
the  guerilla's  horse  reared  and  fell. 
The  rider  jumped  off  and  started 
for  the  barn.  Again  the  revolver 
barked,  and  he  fell  forward  on 
his  face. 

Mrs.  Cary  came  to  the  side 
piazza  to  thank  us  for  the  rescue, 
leaning  tremblingly  on  the  arm 
of  an  aged  Negro  mammy.  It  was 
not  difficult  for  me,  who  went 
away  to  war  before  my  daughter 
was  born,  to  sense  her  delicate 
condition.  Approaching  mother- 
hood lined  her  face.  Dr.  Rulison 
stepped  quickly  to  her  side,  and 
with  deepest  courtesy  pulled  for- 
ward a  chair  and  bade  her  be 
seated.  She  told  of  a  hastily 
planned  trip  from  Charlottesville, 
that  she  was  prevented  from  re- 
turning by  the  fighting  west  of 
Trevillian.  We,  in  turn,  told  of 
our  mission. 

"But  what  now?"  she  asked. 
"You  must  be  pressing  on  to  your 
wounded  colonel."  A  look  came 
into  her  young  eyes  that  made 
them  ages  old. 

"I  shall  stay,"  I  answered,  "un- 
til my  comrades  return." 

When  Rulison  and  Cowan 
turned  to  go,  Mrs.  Cary  arose  to 
thank  them,  with  grateful  tears 
blinding  her  eyes.  Then  reaction 
came,  and  she  sank  back  in  a 
faint. 

"I  was  afraid  of  this,"  Rulison 
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muttered.  "Carry  her  inside  and 
put  her  on  a  bed.  There  is  another 
outcome  for  which  she  must  be 
prepared." 

I  reached  down  and  took  the 
helpless  woman  in  my  arms  and 
followed  the  Negro  maid  through 
the  open  door,  and  along  the 
great  hall.  It  must  have  been  a 
strange  sight,  as  she  lay  lightly 
against  my  faded  uniform  of  blue, 
this  girl  wife  of  a  gray-clad  enemy. 
I  lay  her  on  a  big  four-poster  bed 
in  trie  master's  room  back  of  the 
library.  Dr.  Rulison  had  hastened 
to  his  saddlebags  for  medicines. 

The  evening  shadows  had  be- 
gun to  fall  when  my  comrades 
rode  away  toward  Trevillian.  Dr. 
Rulison  had  warned  me  of  what 
might  happen.  Mrs.  Cary  told  of 
a  friend,  a  Mrs.  Carter,  who  was 
at  home  near  Trevillian.  They 
were  to  inform  her. 

I  locked  and  barricaded  the 
doors  of  the  house.  The  night  was 
too  warm  for  shutting  tight  win- 
dows. A  breeze  had  sprung  up, 
gently  stirring  the  window  dra- 
peries. I  had  armed  Mrs.  Cary's 
coachman  with  a  revolver  and 
stationed  him  at  the  back  of  the 
house. 

I  cautiously  patrolled  the  lower 
rooms.  The  only  sound  that  broke 
the  stillness  was  an  occasional 
moan  from  the  sick  room.  As  the 
night  advanced  the  moans  of  the 
sick  woman  came  oftener  and  in- 
creased in  intensity.  Once  Old 
Mammy  came  to  me  to  report  that 
"Mis'  Cary  is  a  bery  sick  chile!" 
increasing  my  alarm. 

At  about  10  o'clock  my  alert 
ears  warned  of  approaching  horse- 
men. I  made  out  that  the  riders, 
at  least  two  in  number,  had  turned 
in  at  the  drive.  One  dismounted 


and  came  to  the  door.  I  stepped  to 
the  door,  revolver  in  hand,  and, 
setting  it  ajar,  quietly  demanded, 
"Who  is  there?" 

"It  is  Mrs.  Carter,"  came  the 
answer  in  a  firm  tone. 

"Who  is  with  you?" 

"A  Negro  servant." 

I  swung  the  door  open.  As  she 
stepped  inside  the  dimly  lighted 
hall  and  turned  to  look  at  me,  her 
hand  came  to  the  level  of  my  eyes, 
and  I  found  myself  looking  into 
the  muzzle  of  a  revolver. 

"What  does  this  mean?  A 
Yankee  in  my  friend's  house." 

"It  means,"  I  answered  as  I 
shut  and  locked  the  door,  "that  I 
am  here  on  the  same  errand  that 
brought  you  to  Mrs.  Cary."  I 
briefly  explained  my  presence  and 
what  Dr.  Rulison  warned  me 
might  happen,  ending  by  saying, 
"I  fear,  Mrs.  Carter,  that  you  have 
come  none  too  soon." 

"Forgive  me,  sir,  but  we  are 
learning  in  these  dreadful  times 
to  take  no  chances."  Her  lack  of 
knowledge  of  Federal  soldiers  at 
the  Cary  place  came  about  be- 
cause Rulison  sent  the  message 
by  a  man  he'd  met  on  the  road. 

It  was  an  hour  later  that  Ruli- 
son and  Cowan  arrived.  They  re- 
ported all  quiet  on  the  road,  and 
that  Colonel  Sackett  was  past  all 
hope.  I  went  as  far  as  the  sick- 
room and  made  Mrs.  Carter  aware 
of  Dr.  Rulison's  presence.  He 
stepped  to  the  bedside,  watched 
the  patient  a  moment,  gave  an 
order  that  sent  the  maid  hastily 
to  the  kitchen.  He  turned  to  me 
and  advised  keeping  myself  with- 
in call. 

During  the  next  hour  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  great  house  was 
tense  with  expectation  and  fear. 


Finally  Mrs.  Carter  came  and  told 
me,  in  almost  a  whisper,  that  a 
baby  girl  had  been  born  to  Mrs. 
Cary,  but  that  Dr.  Rulison  warned 
that  the  life  of  the  mother  de- 
pended upon  safeguarding  her 
against  any  further  shock  or  ex- 
citement. 

I  quietly  left  the  house,  feeling 
that  the  life  of  Mrs.  Cary  could 
best  be  shielded  by  setting  guards 
at  a  distance  from  the  house.  Ser- 
geant Cowan  and  one  of  the  Ne- 
groes was  assigned  a  position  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  while  Mrs. 
Carter's  servant  took  a  place  in 
the  highway  westward  of  the 
house.  I  waited  in  the  highway  in 
the  direction  of  Trevillian.  It  was 
a  peaceful  white  night,  with  the 
moon  almost  at  full.  The  Virginia 
air  was  heavy  with  fragrance  of 
trees  and  flowers  in  bloom. 

Standing  on  guard  there  in  the 
night  I  was  aware  of  danger  be- 
fore the  sounds  of  an  approaching 
cavalry  squadron  reached  my 
ears.  When  the  squadron  ap- 
proached, I  stepped  boldly  to  the 
center  of  the  pike  and  challenged, 
"WTio  comes  there?"  The  clear 
voice  of  its  leader  answered, 
"Confederates." 

It  was  a  bold  answer,  without 
evasion,  yet  a  reasonable  one, 
since  Confederates  would  scarcely 
expect  to  meet  a  Federal  force  in 
that  location.  I  boldly  challenged, 
"Advance  an  officer  and  give  an 
account  of  yourselves." 

As  the  leader  advanced  I  de- 
manded, "To  what  command,  sir, 
do  you  belong?" 

"The  Seventh  Virginia,  General 
Wade  Hampton's  Division." 

"Does  Captain  Tazewell  Cary 
belong  to  your  regiment?"  I  re- 
called that  Mrs.  Cary  had  spoken 
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of  her  husband  in  connection  with 
that  regiment. 

"He  does,  but  not  with  the  com- 
pany to  which  this  squadron  be- 
longs." 

"What  is  your  errand  nerer 

"I  do  not  know  as  you  have  any 
right  to  ask  that  question,  sir.  But 
we  are  here  to  protect  neighbor- 
ing plantations  against  an  inva- 
sion of  guerillas." 

"There  is  sufficient  reason  tor 
my  question,  my  Confederate 
friend.  I  am  Lieutenant  Markham 
of  the  Ninth  New  York  Calvary. 
I  have  been  here  since  last  eve- 
ning guarding  Captain  Carys 
home  and  his  sick  wife  from  bush- 
wackers.  You  will  find  one  of 
them  lying  on  the  lawn  and  the 
leader  in  the  lane  back  of  the 
stables." 

Lieutenant  Beaumont,  as  I 
learned  was  his  name,  rode  nearer. 
"But,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  under- 
stand. Mrs.  Cary  is  safe  in  Char- 
lottesville, as  f  Captain  Cary  told 
me  yesterday." 

"Captain  Cary's  wife  is  at  the 
house  yonder  and  was  delivered 
of  a  baby  daughter  no  more  than 
an  hour  ago,  attended  by  my  com- 
rade Dr.  Rulison.  Her  life  is  in  ex- 
treme danger.  I  beg  you  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Captain  Cary  with- 
out further  delay." 

Thus  it  happened  that  on  all 
sides  of  the  plantation  home  that 
night  soldiers  clad  in  blue  and 
gray  were  on  guard  over  a  life 
that,  like  the  candlelight,  con- 
stantly flickered,  at  times  almost 
went  out,  but  at  last  burned  more 
strongly   in  the   frail  body   of   a 


young  mother.  Two  of  the  Con- 
federate squadron  rode  as  fast  as 
possible  to  General  Wade  Hamp- 
ton's lines  fifteen  miles  away. 

I  met  Captain  Cary  as  he  came 
riding  in  the  following  morning, 
his  haggard  face  almost  as  white 
as  the  foam  that  dripped  from  his 
horse's  flanks.  I  told  him  briefly 
what  had  happened.  I  was  glad 
to  tell  him  that  Mrs.  Carter  had 
come  from  Dr.  Rulison  a  short 
time  before  to  say  his  wife  had 
rallied  and  was  apparently  out  of 
danger. 

When  Dr.  Rulison,  Cowan,  and 
I  were  about  to  leave  to  return 
to  our  command,  Captain  Cary 
came  to  say  goodbye.  As  he 
clasped  my  hand  there  were  tears 
in  his  eyes  as  he  said,  "Lieutenant 
Markham,  sir,  a  brother  could  not 
have  performed  a  greater  service 
than  you  rendered  Mrs.  Cary  and 
I.  Mrs.  Cary  desires  to  know  the 
given  name  of  your  wife  to  bestow 
it  upon  our  daughter  in  remem- 
brance of  your  great  kindness. 

I  was  almost  overcome  by  the 
depth  of  my  feeling.  I  answered, 
"My  wife's  name,  Captain  Cary, 
is  Sophronia — a  good,  old-fash- 
ioned Yankee  name,  I  warn  you 
and  Mrs.  Cary.  Please  tell  Mrs. 
Cary  that  it  will  make  Mrs.  Mark- 
ham and  I  'glad  and  proud,'  as 
you  say  here  in  the  South,  to  have 
it  bestowed  upon  the  daughter  of 
such  a  brave  Southern  woman." 

And  so  it  happened  that  some- 
where in  the  South  a  Southern 
woman  bore  the  name  of  my  fa- 
ther's gentle  New  England  wife. 


Did  you  know: 

That  it  costs  about  $60,000  to  train  one  American  pilot? 

— Joseph  C.  Stacey 
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Are  you  Nautical  Wise? 

A  QUIZ 
Joseph  C.  Stacey 

Listed  below  (in  jumbled  fashion)  are  fourteen  nautical  terms,  and 
"items"  pertaining  to  the  "sea,"  together  with  a  brief  description 
and/or  explanation  of  each.  Can  you  match  up  at  least  ten  correctly 
for  a  passing  score?  Eleven-twelve  is  good;  thirteen-fourteen  excellent. 


1. 

CATSPAW 

(a)  the  right  side  of  a  vessel. 

2. 

DAVEY  JONES 

(b)  the  rear  part  of  a  vessel. 

3. 

HAWSER 

(c)  a  loop  or  knot  by  which  a 
rope  is  fastened  to  any  object. 

4. 

LEEWARD 

(d)  a  rope  for  hoisting  a  flag,  a 
sail,  etc. 

5. 

MAGAZINE 

(e)  pertaining  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  wind  blows. 

6. 

DAVIT 

(f)  the  forward  part  of  a  vessel. 

7. 

DROP 

( g )  an  armored  cylinder  protect- 
ing a  revolving  turret  on  a 
warship. 

8. 

HALYARD 

(h)  humorous  name  for  the  spirit 
of  the  sea. 

9. 

BARBETTE 

(i)  the  left  side  of  a  vessel. 

10. 

BEND 

(j)  one  of  a  pair  of  small  cranes 
on  a  ship's  side  for  hoisting 
boats,  stores,  etc. 

11. 

AFT 

(k)  a  large  rope,  5  to  10  inches 
in  circumference. 

12. 

BOW 

(1)  a  storeroom  for  gunpowder 
aboard  ship. 

13. 

PORT 

( m )  to  sail  away  from. 

14. 

STARBOARD 

(n)  a  light  wind,  barely  ruffling 
the  water. 
(Answers  on  page  48) 
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THE  FIRST  PROTESTANTS 


GLENN  EVERETT 


Austria  has  recently  issued  a 
set  of  stamps  which  recall  the 
heroic  story  of  the  Waldensians, 
the  first  Protestants. 

The  stamps  honor  the  Evan- 
gelical (Protestant)  schools  of 
Austria,  and  net  profits  from  their 
sale  will  go  to  restore  the  war- 
damaged  historic  Evangelical 
school  on  the  Karlsplatz  in  Vi- 
enna. 

On  the  70-grossen  stamp  is 
seen  a  picturesque  old  building  in 
the  city  of  Steyr,  high  in  the 
Austrian  Alps.  Here  in  the  base- 
ment of  this  old  house  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  at  four  o'clock 
on  Sunday  mornings,  long  before 
anyone  else  in  town  was  up,  the 
little  sect  known  as  the  Walden- 
sians would  meet  for  worship.  And 
here,  according  to  tradition,  they 
maintained  their  secret  school. 

The  building  is  now  known  by 
the  affectionate  name  of  the 
"Bummerlhaus"  because  of  an 
inn  which  has  been  maintained  on 
the  premises  in  more  recent  years. 
Yet  it  could  well  be  called  a  shrine 
to  the  strength  of  Christian  faith 
under  persecution. 

Waldensians  merit  the  title 
"the  first  Protestants";  for  their 
church  came  into  existence  more 
than  three  centuries  before  Mar- 
tin   Luther    posted    his    famous 
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theses  on  the  door  of  the  cathedral 
at  Wittenberg  in  1517.  Despite 
centuries  of  persecution,  more 
than  35,000  Waldensians  still  live 
in  their  historic  homeland,  the 
Alps  of  northern  Italy. 

In  the  summer  of  1171  in  the 
city  of  Lyons,  France,  a  group  of 
prosperous  businessmen  were 
talking  one  day  when  suddenly 
one  of  them  fell  dead,  stricken  by 
a  heart  attack.  Filled  with  awe  by 
this  manifestation  of  the  brevity 
of  human  life,  one  of  the  number, 
a  rich  banker  named  Peter  Waldo 
(Valdes  in  French)  turned  to  the 
scriptures  for  solace  and  comfort. 
The  more  he  studied  the  Bible, 
the  more  he  became  convinced  of 
the  sin  and  error  of  his  day. 

In  1173  he  renounced  his 
wealth,  followed  the  literal  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  by  giving  his  goods  to 
the  poor,  and  started  touring  the 
countryside  preaching  repentance 
and  salvation.  Soon  he  had  gath- 
ered a  group  of  followers  called 
the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons,  who  went 
about  in  strict  accord  with 
Christ's  instructions  to  the  Dis- 
ciples in  Luke  10:3-12. 

Go  your  way;  behold,  I  send  you 
as  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves. 
Carry  no  purse,  no  bag,  no  sandals, 
and    salute    no    one    on    the    road. 


Whatever  house  you  enter  first  say, 
"Peace  to  this  house!"  Whenever 
you  enter  a  town  and  they  receive 
you,  eat  what  is  set  before  you,  heal 
the  sick  and  say  to  them,  "The 
Kingdom  of  God  has  come  near 
you."  But  whenever  you  enter  a 
town  and  they  do  not  receive  you, 
go  into  its  streets  and  say,  "Even 
the  dust  of  your  town  that  clings  to 
our  feet  we  wipe  off  against  you; 
nevertheless  know  this,  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  has  come  near."  I 
tell  you  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  on 
that  day  for  Sodom  than  for  that 
town. 

So  the  Poor  Men  of  Lyons  went, 
and  before  long  they  were  truly 
among  wolves.  At  first  Waldo  had 
thought  only  to  form  a  new  kind 
of  religious  order.  He  even  went 
to  Rome  and  was  received  by  the 
Pope.  In  1179  he  appealed  to  the 
Lateran  Council  for  recognition 
of  his  doctrines.  But  when  the 
local  bishop  refused  permission 
for  his  men  to  preach,  he  replied 
with  St.  Peter's  words  (Acts  5: 
29),  "We  must  obey  God  rather 
than  man." 

This  was  rank  disobedience  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  and  the 
persecution  which  followed  is  ter- 
rible to  remember.  The  council  of 
Verona  (1184)  put  the  Walden- 
sians  under  the  ban  as  heretics. 
They  were  hounded  from  place 
to  place.  But  Waldo  was  an  elo- 
quent preacher  and  won  many 
converts.  He  died  in  far-off 
Bohemia  in  1217.  In  the  southern 
Alps,  his  followers  joined  forces 
with  the  followers  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  a  bishop  who  had  been 
burned  at  the  stake  in  1155  for 
opposing  the  temporal  power  of 
the  Pope.  By  1309  their  numbers 


were  so  strong  that  the  Pope 
launched  a  formal  crusade  against 
them.  In  Pilsen,  Czechoslovakia, 
the  Grand  Inquisitor  bitterly  com- 
plained that  no  less  than  forty 
communities  were  infested  with 
these  heretics.  In  Austria  thirty- 
six  villages  were  named  as  Wal- 
densian  centers.  In  Spain  the 
Waldenses  were  not  finally  sup- 
pressed until  about  1500  when 
King  Ferdinand  ordered  whole- 
sale executions. 

When  the  Reformation  broke 
out  in  1517,  the  Waldensians 
moved  toward  a  brotherly  union 
with  the  new  Protestants  of 
neighboring  Switzerland.  Full 
unity  never  came  about,  however, 
for  now  the  full  fury  of  the  re- 
ligious wars  against  Protestantism 
engulfed  the  Waldensians.  In 
Austria  these  brave  folk  were,  by 
1650,  completely  exterminated  by 
the  Counter-Reformation.  In 
France  in  1687  amnesty  was 
granted  3,000  imprisoned  survi- 
vors of  the  French  Waldensian 
church.  At  the  Swiss  border  by  an 
infamous  act  of  treachery  all  the 
young  children  were  snatched 
from  their  parents'  arms  to  be 
taken  away  to  distant  orphanages, 
lest  they  should  be  raised  as 
Protestants.  Their  families  never 
again  saw  these  children. 

In  Southern  Italy  in  the  late 
1700's  a  group  of  3,600  Walden- 
sians who  had  enjoyed  religious 
toleration  for  generations  were 
suddenly  set  upon;  2,000  were 
slain  and  1,600  imprisoned.  But 
those  who  clung  desperately  to 
their  remote  mountain  homes  in 
the  Italian  Alps  survived.  As  re- 
cently as  World  War  II  the  Wal- 
densians suffered  great  hardship 
from  the  Nazi  and  Italian  armies. 
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A  knock  on  the  door  and  a 
timid  voice  says,  "Chaplain,  do 
you  mind  if  I  take  up  a  little  of 
your  time?" 

"Come  on  in  and  sit  down  and 
make  yourself  comfortable.  My 
time  is  your  time,"  says  the  chap- 
lain, smiling  and  settling  his 
blimp-like  bulk  back  in  his  rein- 
forced chair.  "What  can  I  do  for 
you?"  The  airman  swallows  hard 
as  if  he  has  something  square  in 
his  throat  and  starts  to  speak  in 
a  voice  that  sounds  like  a  Japa- 
nese taxicab  trying  to  get  into 
low  gear,  "I  - 1  -  I  -  I  want  to  .  .  ." 

"You  want  to  get  married,  is 
that  it?"  says  the  chaplain,  help- 
ing him  out  so  he  won't  strip  his 
gears. 

The  airman  goes  from  low  gear 
to  high  and  is  off  to  a  smooth 
start,  "Yes,  that's  it,  Chaplain." 

"Well,  that's  a  worthwhile  am- 
bition," says  the  chaplain,  com- 
forting-like and  then  continues, 
"Is  the  girl  an  American  or  a  Japa- 
nese national?" 

"She's  Japanese,  Chaplain," 
looking  up  at  the  chaplain  from 
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under  his  noise,  then  hastily  add- 
ing with  a  nervous  twitching  of 
his  anatomy,  "but  she's  a  good 
girl,  believe  me  she  is." 

"Take  it  easy,  son,"  says  the 
chaplain,  "I  am  not  going  to  bite 
your  head  off  because  you're  in 
love  with  a  Japanese  girl.  What 
kind  of  a  girl  is  she?  Would  you 
be  proud  to  present  her  to  your 
parents  and  your  friends  back 
home?" 

The  airman  is  more  at  ease, 
"She's  a  good  girl,  sure  I'd  be 
proud  to  introduce  her  as  my 
wife  in  my  hometown." 

And  so  the  conversation  goes 
on  and  on,  one  of  the  many  the 
chaplain  has  with  airmen  who 
desire  to  marry  outside  their  own 


race. 


The  chaplain  does  not  set  him- 
self up  as  one  who  dictates  how 
you  shall  live  your  life;  he  merely 
directs  you  to  the  road  you  will 
have  to  travel  in  your  matrimonial 
adventure  and  helps  you  translate 
the  signs  you  must  read  and  un- 
derstand if  your  marriage  is  to  be 
successful.  Here  are  some  of  the 
signs — read  them  and  think. 


Look  before  you  leap 

into  an  intercultural   marriage 


1.  Where  did  you  meet  the 
Japanese  girl?  On  the  street?  In 
a  tea-room?  At  a  hotel  bar?  In  a 
place  of  employment  like  the  PX? 
Was  she  a  waitress  in  a  club  or  a 
snack  bar?  Did  you  meet  her  in 
chapel?  Or  in  a  dance  hall? 
Where  you  met  the  girl  is  impor- 
tant, for  it  will  determine  many 
times  what  her  activities  were  be- 
fore you  met  her. 

2.  What  about  her  family  back- 
ground? Does  she  come  from  the 
kind  of  people  who  are  compa- 
rable with  your  own? 

3.  Has  she  a  good  educational 
background?  Is  she  near  your  cul- 
tural level  and  are  you  near  her 
cultural  level?  Could  she  adapt 
herself  to  the  American  way  of 
life? 

4.  What  is  her  moral  attitude? 
Does  she  look  at  marriage  in  the 
same  way  you  have  been  taught. 
Will  she  consider  it  a  lifetime  as- 
sociation? 

5.  Are  you  looking  for  a  life 
companion,  one  who  will  share 
with  you  all  the  emotions  that 
accompany  married  life  or  is  your 
union  being  considered  on  a  phys- 
ical basis  only? 

6.  If  you  are  a  religious  man, 
will  she  become  a  part  of  your 
spiritual  contact  with  God? 

7.  Can  you  support  a  wife  in 
or  out  of  the  service?  It's  one 
thing  living  on  what  you  earn  in 
Japan,  but  it  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter supporting  a  wife  in  the 
United  States. 

8.  What  about  the  children 
that  will  be  the  natural  result  of 
your  union?  Will  you  be  ready  to 
accept  the  snubs  and  insults  that 


will  come  their  way  from  thought- 
less and  prejudiced  people? 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  preju- 
dice against  children  of  mixed 
ancestry  does  exist  in  the  U.S. 

9.  Will  you  be  ashamed  of  her 
after  you  have  reached  the  home- 
land and  begin  to  compare  her 
with  the  girls  of  your  own  race? 

10.  And  finally,  do  you  love  her 
enough  to  give  her  up?  Remem- 
ber you  are  going  back  to  what 
you  left  behind.  You  have  noth- 
ing to  lose.  She  is  leaving  behind 
all  she  is  used  to  and  everything 
she  once  had  she  stands  to  lose. 

If  you  can  read  these  signs  as 
a  man  to  the  satisfaction  of  your 
conscience,  go  ahead.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  as  to  their  meaning, 
retreat  rapidly.  Your  happiness 
and  the  happiness  of  the  Japanese 
girl  you  wish  to  make  your  wife 
is  at  stake. 


"Compliments  of  the  engineers!" 
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N  ISRAEL  this  past  summer  a 
group  of  American  clergymen  of 
the  three  major  faiths  were  trav- 
eling together  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  Living  and 
studying  together  as  they  visited 
a  dozen  different  countries,  they 
were  building  real  friendship 
across  religious  lines  and  learning 
that  it  was  possible  to  cooperate 
without  compromise  of  their  reli- 
gious beliefs.  They  were  also  dem- 
onstrating something. 

One  of  them,  a  Christian  minis- 
ter who  happens  to  be  a  Negro, 
had  his  hair  cut  by  an  Israeli  bar- 
ber. There  was  little  conversation 
because  the  barber  did  not  speak 
much  English,  but  the  customer 
did  make  it  clear  that  he  was  an 
American  and  a  member  of  a 
travel  seminar.  An  hour  later  the 
barber  found  himself  cutting  the 
hair  of  an  American  rabbi,  and 
this  time  there  was  more  conver- 
sation— in  Hebrew. 

"I  just  had  another  American  in 
here,"  said  the  barber,  "He  was  a 
Negro." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  rabbi, 
"he  is  a  member  of  our  party.  We 
are  traveling  together." 

"You  mean  you're  traveling  all 
together,  Negro  and  white?"  asked 
the  barber.  "I  thought  that  you 
segregated  Negroes  in  America." 

"Well,"  said  the  rabbi,  "this  man 
whose  hair  you  just  cut  happens 
to  be  my  roommate." 

The  barber  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  he  said,  "You  know, 
I  feel  better  about  America!" 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
would  feel  better  about  America 
if  they  knew  about  the  progress 
we  are  making  in  building  real 
brotherhood    among    all    of    our 
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Weapon  for  Frm 


people.  To  be  sure,  we  have  an 
unfinished  job  with  important 
problems  still  to  solve,  but  in 
Brotherhood  Week,  February  20- 
27,  1955,  we  have  some  things  to 
celebrate. 

Twenty-six  years  ago  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  sowed  terror  and  dis- 
cord with  its  program  of  racial 
and  religious  hate.  In  the  political 
campaign  of  1928  that  was  bitter 
with  bigotry,  a  loyal  American 
running  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  was  charged  with 
the  crime  of  being  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic. Disturbed  by  this  un-Ameri- 
can climate  that  was  developing, 
several  great  Americans  conceived 
an  idea,  and  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews  was 
born.  Among  those  responsible 
for  its  founding  were  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Newton 
D.  Baker,  S.  Parkes  Cadman,  and 
Roger  W.  Straus.  Roger  Straus, 
the  only  one  of  the  four  still  liv- 
ing, became  the  organization's 
first  Jewish  co-chairman  and  is 
still  giving  vigorous  leadership  in 
that  office. 

Very  early  the  founders  made 
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a  wise  choice  when  they  invited 
Everett  R.  Clinchy,  then  working 
with  students  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, to  direct  the  new  organiza- 
tion. As  the  NCCJ  president,  he 
brought  vision,  imagination,  in- 
defatigable labor,  and  devotion  to 
a  difficult  job.  In  the  minds  of 
many  Americans,  Mr.  Clinchy 
over  the  years  has  become  "Mr. 
Brotherhood." 

The  new  organization  set  forth 
its  purpose  as  the  promotion  of 
"amity,  understanding  and  coop- 
eration among  Protestants,  Cath- 
olics, and  Jews,"  and  the  modera- 
tion and  final  elimination  of  the 
"intergroup  prejudices  which  dis- 
figure and  distort  religious,  busi- 
ness, social,  and  political  rela- 
tions." From  the  beginning  it  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  "reli- 
gious motivation"  and  saw  itself 
as  an  association  of  individuals 
who  held  a  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  universe,  but  from  the 
outset  it  made  clear  the  fact  that 
though  rooted  in  religion  and  trie 
moral  law  its  operation  was  civic 
and  social. 

Starting  with   an   office  whose 
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only  staff  was  one  man  and  his 
secretary,  the  organization  in  1955 
spans  the  country  with  sixty-two 
field  offices  and  a  staff  numbering 
some  two  hundred  persons.  The 
amazing  growth  of  this  intergroup 
education  agency  is  a  tribute,  of 
course,  to  Everett  Clinchy  and 
many  competent  and  devoted  pro- 
fessional and  lay  leaders,  but  it  is 
also  a  tribute  to  this  nation  of 
ours.  It  means  that  the  cause  of 
brotherhood  has  become  increas- 
ingly important  and  that  an  ever- 
growing number  of  Americans 
have  believed  in  it  and  wanted  to 
support  it. 

The  job  to  be  done  still  looms 
large.  An  early  childhood  study, 
made  in  Philadelphia  recently,  re- 
vealed that  children  entering  kin- 
dergarten already  had  anti-Cath- 
olic, anti-Protestant,  anti-Jewish, 
and  anti-Negro  attitudes  that  af- 
fected behavior.  Even  in  the  in- 
tegrated armed  forces  the  occa- 
sional incidents  and  expressions 
of  prejudice  reveal  that  much  has 
still  to  be  done  about  intergroup 
attitudes.  The  professional  hate- 
mongers  are  still  active,  although 
they  have  less  influence.  Prejudice 
is  definitely  not  as  respectable  as 
it  once  was,  but  we  have  only  to 
overhear  the  parlor  car  jokes  to 
realize  that  destructive  prejudices 
lie  only  slightly  below  the  surface 
of  decent  Americans. 

Not  only  our  attitudes,  but  the 
social  patterns  which  they  sup- 
port, give  us  continuing  cause  for 
concern.  There  are  still  millions  of 
Americans  subjected  to  a  second- 
class  citizenship  because  of  race 
or  religion.  Elmo  Roper  believes 
that  discrimination  in  industry 
costs  our  nation  about  thirty  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  No  one 


can  possibly  estimate  the  cost  in 
terms  of  America's  leadership  of 
the  free  world. 

It  is  important  that  the  United 
States  be  physically  strong  if  free- 
dom is  to  live  in  the  world;  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  are  help- 
ing to  maintain  that  strength.  But 
as  citizens  we  have  many  obliga- 
tions to  freedom,  and  one  of  them 
is  to  treat  every  man  with  the  re- 
spect and  dignity  that  is  his  due 
as  a  fellow-citizen  and — more  im- 
portant— as  a  child  of  God. 
Another  is  to  join  forces  with 
other  men  of  goodwill  to  make  the 
fabric  of  brotherhood  strong  in 
our  nation  and  our  world.  Many 
servicemen  and  women  will  be 
returning  shortly  to  civilian  life, 
and  there  new  opportunities  will 
await  them  as  defenders  of  free- 
dom. Among  the  organizations 
through  which  they  can  work  in 
rendering  an  account  of  their 
citizenship  is  the  National  Con- 
ference  of  Christians   and  Jews. 

The  church  and  the  synagogue 
are  not  only  preaching  brother- 
hood, they  are  finding  ways  to 
work  together  on  practical  pro- 
grams to  better  community  hous- 
ing and  health  and  to  fight  dis- 
crimination. And  they,  too,  often 
with  the  help  of  the  N.C.C  J.,  are 
educating  for  brotherhood. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  television  reach  millions  of 
our  people  with  a  good  word  for 
brotherhood  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual. 

Perhaps  most  significant  of  all 
is  the  way  in  which  the  N. C.C.J. 
is  getting  all  kinds  of  people  to 
work  together  in  the  local  com- 
munity. It  was  thrilling  recently 
to  see  the  top-ranking  young  busi- 
ness men  of  a  middle  western  city 
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go  to  work  when  an  outside  group 
had  tried  to  sell  some  hate  to  their 
fellow  citizens.  It  was  not  a  case 
of  protecting  a  minority  group;  it 
was  an  instance  of  the  keenest 
leadership  of  all  groups  standing 
together  for  a  decent  city. 

And  so,  you  see,  there  will  be 
an  important  role  for  you  in  your 
community  when  you  return.  But 
you  don't  have  to  wait,  you  can 
do  your  share  for  brotherhood 
today.  You  can  deliberately  build 
friendships  across  racial  and  reli- 
gious lines.  You  can  speak  up 
when  you  hear  the  bigot's  snide 
remark  and  make  it  clear  where 
you  stand.  You  can  join  even  now 
in  discussion  groups  that  will  help 
to  give  you  greater  understanding 
of  your  neighbors  of  different  skin 
or  creed. 

Someone  has  truly  said  that  the 
No.  1  problem  in  the  world  today 
is  the  problem  of  human  relations. 
The  ultimate  breakdown  in  hu- 
man relations  is  war,  which  in  an 
atomic  age,  as  President  Eisen- 
hower recently  said,  no  one  can 
really  win.  We  must  have  more 
than  might;  we  must  be  right. 
This  means  that  we  must  teach 
brotherhood  to  the  world,  begin- 
ning with  ourselves.  We  can  be 
glad  that  we  are  making  a  sig- 
nificant beginning.  It  would  un 
doubtedlv  surprise  many  people 
behind  the  "Iron  Curtain"  to  learn 
that  we  not  only  have  an  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  force  committed 
to  peace,  but  to  brotherhood,  in 
a  way  that  will  make  them  real 
ambassadors  of  goodwill  in  thou- 
sands of  American  communities 
in  the  days  ahead. 

In  brotherhood  we  have  an  im- 
portant weapon  for  freedom.  We 
must  not  keep  it  secret. 


PUate 


1.  How  often  do  you  read  The  Link? 

a.  Right  regular,  thank  you 

b.  Oh,  now  and  then 

c.  Once  in  a  blue  moon 

2.  Is  it  available  on  your  base? 

a.  Pronto  every  month 

b.  Sometimes,  but  seldom 

c.  Nosirree,  never 

3.  How  do  you  rate  our  little  mag? 

a.  Right  up  my  alley 

b.  Just  so-so 

c.  I  can  live  without  it 

4.  Line  up  our  features  in  1-2-3  order  as  you  prefer  them : 

a.  At  Ease  h.  Love  stories 

b.  Daily  Rations  i.  Adventure  stories 

c.  Bible  study  j.  Serious  articles 

d.  United  Fellowship  In-     k.  Military  stories 
troduction 

e.  Hobby  articles  1.  Historical  stuff 

f.  Puzzles  and  quizzes  m.  Nature's  odds  and  ends 

g.  Stuff  about  sports  n.  What's  Buzzin' 

Fill  this  in,  tear  it  out,  send  it  to:  The  Link,  122  Maryland 
Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington  2,  D.C.  Thanks! 
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There  was  a  rare  day,  once — 
at  the  end  of  February.  The  earth 
was  damp  enough  to  grasr3  a  golf 
tee  without  swallowing  it,  the 
sky  was  so  truly  blue  and  the  air 
so  softly  warm  that  you  would 
know  you  had  never  seen  a  day 
like  it  before,  and  might  not  ever 
again. 

Joe  Steller  was  cleaning  his  ball 
at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  hole. 
There  was  no  slightest  cut  to  mar 
the  ball's  perfection;  nor  had  any- 
thing marred  the  perfection  of 
Joe's  game.  He  was  hot.  He  hadn't 
dared  to  add  up  his  score.  It  would 


be  too  good.  He  might  not  be 
playing  in  such  a  relaxed  manner 
if  he  knew  how  good  it  was.  Four, 
four,  three  .  .  .  the  figures  kept 
trying  to  add  themselves  up.  He 
wouldn't  let  them. 

"Hum,  de,  dum."  Joe  was  a 
lanky  guy  with  curly,  brown  hair, 
which  he'd  had  close-cropped,  and 
puppy-dog  eyes,  which  he 
couldn't  do  much  about.  He 
hummed  a  tune  on  his  way  to  the 
next  hole,  and  tried  to  recollect 
the  words.  It  was  too  bad  that  an 
insidious  thought,  almost  as  dis- 
concerting as  the  one  about  the 
score,  crept  behind  that  trustful- 
looking  face  instead  of  the  song. 
Who  else  will  sign  the  score  card? 

This  was  bad — worse  than  it 
sounded.  He  couldn't  officially 
turn  in  a  score  unless  he  was  play- 
ing with  someone,  unless  that 
person  signed  the  score  card,  too. 

No  one  would  believe  a  score 
this  good  if  he  turned  it  in  un- 
officially; the  Handicap  Commit- 
tee would  laugh  their  fool  heads 
off,  and  end  up  tossing  the  score 
out  the  window. 

It  was  things  like  this  that 
sometimes  made  Joe  fed  up  with 
the  whole  game. 

He  teed  up  his  ball  and  swung 
the  driver  in  an  arc  which  evi- 
dently cut  across  the  ball  a  little, 
judging  from  the  way  the  ball  was 
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fading — no  slicing — badly  into 
the  woods. 

Joe  blew  up!  He  slammed  the 
driver  into  his  bag,  ground  the 
wooden  tee  into  the  earth  vicious- 
ly with  his  cleated  heel,  and 
headed  in  the  direction  the  ball 
had  gone.  He  hunted  through  the 
pines,  not  seeing  any  signs  of  his 
ball,  and  when  he  came  out  the 
other  side  of  the  little  forest  he 
didn't  really  see  the  breath-taking 
beauty  of  the  ocean  that  sparkled 
far  below  and  in  front  of  him, 
either. 

A  sweet  voice  said,  "It  went 
over  the  bluff." 

Then  he  did  see  the  girl,  at 
least  the  top  of  her  tousled  brown 
head  next  to  the  top  of  a  battered 
golf  bag.  He  came  around  the 
turf  embankment  she  was  lean- 
ing against  and  said,  "Oh,  it  did? 
. .  .  well ...  it  was  just  an  old  one, 
anyway."  Which  wasn't  exactly 
a  lie  because  losing  any  ball,  even 
a  good  one,  was  nothing  com- 
pared to  finding  this  .  .  .  this 
diamond  in  the  rough,  he  thought, 
pleased  with  himself  for  the  met- 
aphor. 

"That's  good — about  the  ball 
being  old,  I  mean,"  she  said  with 
red  lips  and  no  lipstick. 

"Mind  if  I  sit  down?"  he  asked. 

She  unwrapped  a  sandwich  and 
bit  into  it.  The  look  she  gave  him 
was  right  off  the  face  of  a  little 
kid  who  wouldn't  talk — who  had, 
in  fact,  been  asked  something  too 
stupid  for  words. 

But  she  did  say,  "Have  a  hard- 
boiled  egg." 


"Thanks!"  He  must  have  been 
mistaken  about  the  dirty  look.  He 
suddenly  felt  starved.  He  sat 
down  near  her  and  ate  the  egg. 
"Great  idea,  bringing  your  lunch," 
he  said. 

"I  always  do.  This  is  the  most 
beautiful  spot  I've  ever  seen.  I 
can't  bear  to  just  pass  by." 


There  was  the  ocean,  rolling  in 
from  the  long,  blue  line  of  the 
horizon  to  beat  at  the  very  foot 
of  their  bluff.  There  was  Golden 
Gate  Bridge,  a  delicate  chain  to 
the  right  which  joined  the  main- 
land to  Marin.  There  was  a  girl 
beside  him,  windblown,  and  fresh 
as  a  chunk  of  the  small  town  he 
had  left. 

Joe  did  not  put  the  words  in 
the  form  of  a  question  this  time. 
"There's  a  snack  stand  back  a 
few  holes,"  he  said.  "I'm  going  to 
get  some  stuff." 

"It's  quite  a  way  back,"  she 
said. 
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"I'll  cut  across  ...  I'll  run  .  .  . 
I'll  be  right  back." 

Blue  eyes  crinkled  as  she 
laughed,  but  her  lips  held  back 
words.  He  headed  for  the  snack 
stand  on  the  run.  With  his  long, 
high-hurdle  legs,  it  wasn't  long 
before  he  was  there  waiting  for 
his  order  of  sandwiches  and  coffee 
to  be  put  up.  He  ran  his  fingers 
impatiently  through  his  own 
curly  head. 

Until  this  very  day  the  golf 
course  had  been  the  only  part  of 
the  whole  noisy,  efficient,  well- 
groomed  city  with  which  he  felt 
any  kinship.  He  was  leaving  the 
city  with  no  regrets.  Not  even 
now,  for  surely  she  could  no  more 
live  here  in  the  city  than  a  crocus 
could  bloom  on  Market  Street. 

He  hurried  back  to  where  she'd 
been,  and  she  was  still  there — 
tossing  pebbles  over  the  bluff. 

"I  was  afraid  you'd  be  gone," 
he  said,  sitting  next  to  her. 

"Oh,  no,  I  wouldn't  leave.  In 
fact,  I  can  hardly  wait  to  move 
over  here  to  the  city,"  she  said.  "It 
has  so  much  more  to  offer  than 
the  country."  He  almost  choked 
on  that  tuna  sandwich.  "Theatres, 
and  shopping,  and  rapid  transit. 

This  will-of-the-wisp,  who 
tossed  pebbles  to  the  sea,  must 
have  marbles  in  her  head!  "My 
name's  Joe  Steller,"  he  said  gruffly. 
"What's  yours?" 

"I'm  Wendy.  Miss  Wendy 
Miller." 

"That  sounds  more  logical.  And 
if  you  have  a  bit  more  sense  you'll 
stay  away  from  the  city." 

"You  must  be  daft,"  she  said. 
"Is  one  of  those  coffees  for  me?" 

He  ate  in  silence,  not  trusting 
himself  to  speak  more. 
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But  it  was  impossible  to  stay 
mad.  The  day  was  too  nice;  the 
food  too  good;  and  the  girl  too 
pretty.  Besides,  he  was  in  agree- 
ment with  the  funny,  disjointed 
things  that  she  said  almost  to  her- 
self, like  "Ummm,  what  a  day!'3 
and,  "I  wish  I  could  be  a  caddie, 
almost,"  and  "I  could  never  leave 
if  the  day  didn't  end."  It  would  be 
easy  for  him  to  love  a  girl  like 
this,  one  who  would  stay  like  this. 
He  remembered  her  wish  for  the 
city  with  a  shudder. 

She  had  stuffed  the  empty 
waxed-paper  wrappings  and 
paper  sacks  into  the  bottom  of 
her  golf  bag,  and  was  tying  her 
shoes,  when  she  looked  up  at  him 
through  a  fringe  of  black  lashes 
and  said  hesitantly,  "Could  we 
play  on  in  together?" 

They  walked  through  the  pines 
and  back  to  the  fairway.  "I'll  try 
to  save  you,  Wendy  Miller,"  he 
said  soberly. 

She  swung  her  club  with  rhythm 
and  grace.  "Save  me?  Save  your- 
self," she  said.  Zing!  Good  timing 
and  small,  strong  wrists — that 
ball  went  surprisingly  far. 

Joe  took  his  turn  next.  ZING! 
He  didn't  look  up  ...  he  didn't 
press  .  .  .  golf  was  the  last  thing  in 
the  world  he  had  to  worry  about. 
From  what  she  had  just  said,  it 
was  plain  to  him  that  the  brash- 
ness  of  the  city  would  rub  off  on 
her  all  too  easily. 

She  had  looked  admiringly  at 
the  distance  to  his  ball;  then  she 
looked  admiringly  at  him.  As  they 
walked  down  the  long  fairway, 
Joe  found  himself  visualizing 
church  aisles  with  deep,  green 
carpets.  They  finished  the  hole 
.  .  .  They  finished  another,  and  an- 
other .  .  .  together  like  a  team. 


"You're  awfully  good,"  she 
said,  "and  I'm  enjoying  it  far 
more  than  if  you  were  muffing 
shots  to  save  me,  as  you  said." 

"The  heck  with  your  game  or 
mine,  girl;  Tve  got  to  save  your 
very  life  .  .  .  and  I've  only  three 
holes  left." 

"I  guess  that's  what  it  takes  to 
play  the  game,"  she  said,  "down- 
right battiness." 

"Where's  this  place  that  you 
want  to  leave  for  the  city?"  he 
asked,  getting  down  to  business 
on  a  mission  he'd  decided  upon — 
saving  her  from  the  city. 

"Across  the  Bay  and  under  the 
tunnel.  Have  you  heard  of  Wal- 
nut Creek?" 

"Now  there  is  the  spot  to  live!" 
Joe  said  enthusiastically.  "Cows, 
and  space,  and  trees  that  weren't 
planted.  That's  where  I'll  be  liv- 
ing as  soon  as  I  get  my  transfer 
from  the  bank." 

"You're  leaving  the  city?" 

"This  is  probably  my  last  week. 
They  say  it's  quicker  to  get  trans- 
ferred out  than  it  is  to  get  trans- 
ferred in." 

"The  golf  courses  over  there  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Bay  aren't 
bad,"  she  said. 

Joe  saw  a  thin  light  of  hope, 
"Maybe  this  course  and  its  view 


is  what  you  really  love  over  here, 
and  not  the  city,"  he  said. 

"Could  be — now  that  you  men- 
tion it.  Anyway,  I  haven't  quit 
my  job  yet." 

"Since  I  don't  know  why  you 
should  stay  in  Walnut  Creek  just 
for  me,  I'll  urge  you  to  stay  for 
your  own  sweet  sake,"  he  said 
because  he  hated  the  thought  of 
another  wilted  buttercup. 

"You're  the  craziest  guy — no 
one  else  has  ever  worried  about 
me.  Too  bad  you're  worrying  so 
needlessly,"  she  said  as  she 
studied  the  tree  he  had  to  shoot 
over,  under,  or  around.  "I  just 
said  I  was  moving  over  here  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  where  you 
lived." 

WHAM!  It  no  longer  mattered 
to  him  where  the  ball  went,  and 
so  he  just  socked  it  hard,  clean 
over  the  treetop! 

Should  he  kiss  her  under  that 
tree  or  right  where  she  stood? 
Then  she  wasn't  standing  any 
more,  she  was  jumping  up  and 
down — "Beautiful,  beautiful!  It's 
even  rolling  toward  the  cup!" 

Suddenly  Joe  felt  weak.  He 
leaned  on  his  club  and  watched 
the  ball  too.  "Today,"  he  managed 
to  whisper,  "it  will  no  doubt  roll 
in." 


RESOLUTION 

In  the  interest  of  getting  along  better  with  myself  and  others,  I  resolve: 
To  blame  myself,  not  others,  for  my  mistakes. 

To  be  quick  to  praise  others,  and  slow  to  criticize. 
To  maintain  at  all  times  an  optimistic,  enthusiastic  attitude. 

To  free  my  mind  from  useless  worry,  anxiety  and  fear. 
To  be  of  assistance  to  others  in  every  way  possible. 

To  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  done  my  best  at  the  close  of  each  day. 
Without  departing  from  the  rules  of  the  game. 

— Disciples  of  Christ  Chaplain 
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Flight  into  Romance 


DICK    LACOSTE 


CIVIL  aviation  executives  sus- 
pect their  aircraft  are  carrying 
an  unseen,  armed,  clothesless  pas- 
senger. Military  officials  are  con- 
vinced theirs  are. 

Civilians  are  charging  the  un- 
seen passenger  with  preying  on 
flight  stewardesses.  Military  men 


say  the  passenger's  prey  are  its 
famous  "Flying  Florence  Night- 
ingales" ( flight  nurses )  and  flight 
attendants.  These  latter  are  the 
counterpart  of  civil  airlines  stew- 
ardesses. 

The  unseen  passenger  has  been 
dubbed   "Dangerous   Dan."   Dan 
Cupid,  that  is. 

Civil  airlines  lose  their 
stewardesses  very  rapidly. 
In  fact,  they  lose  them  al- 
most as  fast  as  they  can 
find  them,  hire  them,  train 
them,  and  send  them 
aloft. 

The  airlines  themselves, 
of  course,  are  to  blame  for 
their  troubles.  They  insist 
on  both  beauty  and 
brains.  Such  a  combina- 
tion is  pure  poison  to  the 
airlines'  career  service. 

Let's  look  at  what  hap- 
pens. 

A  busy,  bachelor  execu- 


tive  has  just  closed  an  important 
deal  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Oma- 
ha, Denver,  or  any  city.  He  rushes 
to  the  airport,  slumps  down  on  his 
seat.  Soon  a  beautiful  lass  places 
a  pillow  under  his  head.  He  looks. 
He's  hooked. 

Coffee,  magazines — so  many 
things  he  might  want,  are  his  for 
the  asking.  Dozing  off,  he  reflects, 
"This  is  what  I  want  around  the 
house." 

Enthusiastically  he  plunks  down 
the  ring,  declares  his  undying 
love,  whips  out  a  marriage  license, 
and  arranges  for  the  wedding — 
often  in  a  matter  of  days.  Being 
the  successful  young  executive, 
he  soon  has  his  wish  around  the 
house. 

The  airline  is  out  one  hostess. 

This  year,  one  airline  company 
will  need  about  700  hostesses.  To 
find  these  700  delightful  girls  the 
personnel  people  will  have  to  in- 
terview and  screen  about  25,000 
girls.  Last  year,  this  one  airline 
had  to  interview  about  20,000  girls 
before  it  found  its  600  hostesses. 

Uncle  Sam  has  double  trouble. 
Not  only  must  he  worry  about  his 
flight  nurses,  but  he  must  guard 
his  flight  attendants.  Flight  nurses, 
being  officers,  are  allowed  to  re- 
sign their  commissions  when  they 
marry.  Flight  attendants  are  en- 
listed personnel  and  are  given  dis- 
charges before  the  termination  of 
their  enlistment  only  under  un- 
usual conditions. 

Flight  nurses,  incidentally,  care 
for  our  combat  casualties  and 
other  military  patients  worldwide. 
Flight  attendants  are  trained  to 
care  for  the  high  priority  passen- 
gers flying  Air  Force  planes.  The 
"disappearance"    of    these    flight 


nurses  really  has  Uncle  Sam  wor- 
ried. 

One  small  squadron  in  the  Pa- 
cific lost  more  than  20  of  its  flight 
nurses  during  the  Korean  action. 
Some  of  these  "Flying  Angels  of 
Mercy"  met  their  fate  while  bring- 
ing back  our  combat  casualties 
aboard  Military  Air  Transport 
Service  planes.  Others  were  shot 
by  Dan  Cupid  while  resting  in 
Tokyo.  Still  others  succumbed  in 
the  romantic  land  of  the  hibiscus 
lei — Hawaii. 

Flying  back  and  forth  from 
Hickam,  Hawaii,  to  Tokyo,  these 
nurses  and  attendants  are  moving 
targets,  all  right.  But  that  doesn't 
worry  Dan  Cupid.  His  aim  is  un- 
erring. 


BIBLE    READING 
FOR 


EVERY  DAY 
OF    THE    MONTH 


BY 

JAMES    V.    CLAYPOOL 

Secy.,  promotion  of 

Bible  Use, 

American    Bible 

Society 


THEME:  The  Good  News  of  God 

1  The  Bringer  of  Good  News  Mark  1:1-15 

2  Sized  Up  by  Your  Partners  Mark  3:22-35 

3  Love  God  and  Him  Only Mark  12:28-34 

4  The  Good  News  Everywhere Mark  16:15-20 

5  Getting  Ready  for  God's  Kingdom  Luke  3:1-6 

6  The  Rhythm  of  the  Christian  Life  Luke  9:10-18 

7  The  Call  to  Serve  Luke  9:57-62 

8  Stanch  Faith  in  God  Luke  12:27-32 

9  How  Much  From  Me?  Luke  19:1-10 

10  Triumph  in  Trouble  Luke  21:1-13 

11  Consecrating  the  Commonplace  Luke  22:14-20 

12  Biblical  Justice  Luke  23:13-25 

13  Accent  on  Youth Acts  2:16-21 

14  Biblical  Temperance Acts  24:22-27 

15  The  Church  Is  One 1  Corinthians  1:4-10 

16  The  Church  Is  Holy 1  Corinthians  3:10-17 

17  The  Body  of  Christ 1  Corinthians  12:12-18 

18  Hope  for  Eternity 1  Corinthians  15:12-19 

19  No  More  Strangers  Ephesians  2:19-22 

20  True  Freedom  Ephesians  4:1-6 

21  The  Church  Universal  Ephesians  4:11-16 

22  Newness  of  Life Ephesians  4:17-31 

23  Finding  God's  Will Ephesians  5:15-21 

24  The  Christian  Warrior  Ephesians  6:10-20 

25  The  Image  of  Christ Colossians  3:5-14 

26  Hope  For  Better  Living 1  Peter  1:3-12 

27  Strong  by  Discipline  1  Peter  2:12-14 

28  In  Fullness  of  Life Revelation  21:1-7 
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Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? 
Well,  I  should  say  not!  My 
brother  (and  I  have  one)  doesn't 
need  a  keeper.  He's  at  least  as 
smart,  healthy,  capable,  and  good 
looking  as  I  am — probably  more 
so.  What  business  would  I  have 
trying  to  be  his  keeper — trying  to 
tell  him  what  to  do  and  how  to 
do  it? 

Is  my  brother  my  keeper?  Now 
wait  a  minute!  What  gave  any- 
body that  crazy  idea?  I  don't  need 
anyone  to  tell  me  how  to  run  my 
life.  How  can  my  brother  know 
what  decisions  I  ought  to  make 

when  he  doesn't  know  my  desires  and  my  problems?  He's  got  a  big  job 
just  taking  care  of  his  life. 

Then  I  can  just  mind  my  own  business  and  forget  about  my  brother! 
Who  gave  you  that  idea?  Surely  I  didn't. 

I  said  I'm  not  my  brother's  keeper — but  I  am  my  brothers  brother. 
That  means  I'm  interested  in  him  and  he's  interested  in  me.  He's  con- 
cerned about  what  kind  of  a  chance  I  have  in  life  and  how  I  use  my 
chance;  and  I'm  concerned  the  same  way  for  him.  I'll  help  him  out 
whenever  he  gets  in  a  tight  spot,  and  I'm  sure  he'll  do  as  well  by  me. 
Neither  of  us  would  expect  the  other  to  adopt  our  pattern  of  life; 
we're  much  too  different  for  that  to  work.  But  if  I  find  an  idea,  a  prac- 
tice, or  a  goal  that  makes  my  life  better,  I'll  surely  want  to  share  it 
with  him;  and  he'll  be  glad  I  did.  Our  business  is  to  work  together  so 
that  life  will  be  as  fine  as  possible  for  both  of  us.  Far  as  I  can  see,  that's 
the  way  brothers  ought  to  act — just  because  they  are  brothers. 

But — who  is  my  brother?  Well,  Jesus  Christ  taught  me  to  believe  in 
the  fatherhood  of  God.  Doesn't  that  make  all  of  us  brothers  and  sisters 
in  God's  family? 


— Ooe  2> 
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Judging  Our  Economic  Values 

1.  To  discover  some  of  the  economic  facts  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

2.  To  point  out  the  chief  differences  between  the  economic  world 
of  Jesus  and  our  world  of  today. 

3.  To  show  what  economic  values  Jesus  considered  important. 

4.  To  establish  some  economic  principles  by  which  we  may  live  as 
Christians. 

Scripture:  Luke  16:19-31 


Economics  is  simply  the  study 
of  how  people  earn  their  living 
and  how  they  live.  We  Americans 
make  up  about  7  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population,  but  we  own 
over  50  per  cent  of  its  wealth.  We 
buy  and  use  more  goods  than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Sixty- 
three  million  of  us  are  gainfully 
employed  out  of  a  population  of 
approximately  163  million.  Every 
year  we  spend  200  billion  dollars 
on  personal  goods  and  services, 
with  74  billion  dollars  going  for 
food,  tobacco,  and  alcohol  alone. 
The  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation tells  us  we  spend  9.2 
billion  dollars  each  year  for  vaca- 
tions. We  annually  save  approxi- 
mately 17  billion  dollars  toward  a 
rainy  day  and  three  out  of  four 
families  in  America  are  covered 
by  insurance  policies  on  life,  ac- 
cident and  health.  We  are  a  coun- 
try of  home  owners.  Three  fourths 
of  our  people  are  living  in  homes 
less  than  fifteen  years  old,  and  of 
our  fifty  million  dwelling  units, 
60  per  cent  are  occupied  by  their 
owners. 

Our  fertile  farms  produce  more 
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food  than  we  can  eat.  Our  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  the  largest  in 
the  world.  We  have  30  per  cent 
of  the  world's  railroad  mileage, 
76  per  cent  of  its  automobiles,  51 
per  cent  of  its  trucks,  47  per  cent 
of  its  radios,  42  per  cent  of  its 
electric  power  output,  and  47  per 
cent  of  its  steel.  We  have  natural 
resources  that  are  amazing.  Our 
uranium  deposits  are  far  larger 
than  we  had  any  reason  to  hope 
possible  three  years  ago.  We  pro- 
duce 51  per  cent  of  the  world's 
petroleum  and  30  per  cent  of  its 
coal.  Our  foreign  trade  surpasses 
that  of  Great  Britain,  our  nearest 
competitor.  In  25  years,  our  gross 
national  product  has  tripled  over 
what  it  was  in  1929  when  the 
great  depression  started  in  this 
country.  Three  wars  in  the  last  40 
years  have  not  stopped  the  pro 
ductive  capacity  of  our  nation 
but  have  apparently  accelerated 
it.  Does  it  follow,  therefore,  in 
your  opinion,  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  wage  wars  in  order  to  in- 
crease our  productive  capacity 
and,  by  thus  adding  to  the  ex- 
penditures  of  government,  busi- 


ness,  and  consumer,  strengthen 
the  economic  growth  and  health 
of  our  nation?  What  should  be 
some  of  our  primary  economic 
goals? 

What  would  you  say  were  the 
chief  differences  between  the 
world  Jesus  lived  in  and  the  world 
we  live  in?  Did  Jesus  have  to  face 
the  same  kind  of  economic  con- 
ditions that  now  characterize 
western  society?  Of  course  we 
realize  the  answer  is  NO.  The 
world  Jesus  lived  in  was  charac- 
terized by  two  important  facts. 
First,  by  the  imperialistic  rule  of 
Rome  and  the  system  of  slavery 
which  squeezed  every  spark  of 
hope  out  of  millions  of  people 
who  did  what  their  masters  told 
them  to  do,  or  else!  Taxation  was 

terrific  burden  in  the  Roman 
provinces.  The  poor  man  had 
little  chance  to  improve  his  posi- 
tion. In  all  the  1,000  years  of 
Roman  history  there  is  not  one 
recorded  instance  of  a  labor  strike. 

Second,  in  Palestine  the  econo- 
my was  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial in  contrast  to  ours  which 
includes  the  industrial,  a  thing 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew 
little  about.  This  agricultural  and 
commercial  economy  made  for 
great  extremes  of  wealth  and 
poverty.  Turn  again  to  the  para- 
ble found  in  the  sixteenth  chap- 
ter of  Luke  and  read  about  "a 
rich  man  who  was  clothed  in 
purple  and  fine  linen  who  feasted 
sumptuously  every  day/'  and  the 
"poor  man  named  Lazarus  who 
lay  at  the  rich  man's  gate,  full  of 
sores,  desiring  only  to  eat  of  the 
crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich 
mans  table."  Here  Jesus  paints 
luxury  and  poverty  in  bold  con- 
trast. Such  scenes  must  have  dis- 


turbed his  sensitive  spirit  greatly. 
He  saw  injustice  and  indifference 
to     human     values     everywhere 
about  him.  If  Jesus  were  living  in 
the  twentieth  century,  would  he 
see  in  our  industralized  way  of  \ 
earning   a  living   the   same  con- 
trasts between  riches  and  poverty? 
What  improvements  in  the  econo- 
my  of  the  laboring  man  would 
Jesus  sanction?  What  conditions  | 
would  he  challenge  in  our  econo- 1 
my?  Did  Jesus  suggest  a  new  sys- ! 
tern  of  economics  in  his  revela- 
tion of  God?  Did  he  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  way  money  was  made?  Did 
he  consider  the  use  of  money  ex- 
tremely important? 

This  leads  us  to  think  about 
our  third  aim  above:  what  eco- 
nomic values  were  considered 
important  by  Jesus?  Would  he 
look  favorably  on  the  fact  that 
the  average  worker  in  America 
earns  50  per  cent  more  in  real 
wages  than  he  did  in  1939?  Would 
he  say  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
to  have  an  increasing  amount  and 
variety  of  consumer  goods  avail- 
able? Would  he  feel  that  two  or 
three  pay  checks  every  week  in 
many  families  with  an  average  of 
$5,000  a  year  to  spend  on  items 
that  only  yesterday  were  con- 
sidered luxury  products,  is  a 
good  thing? 

Does  the  fact  that  more  people 
are  earning  more  money  to  buy 
more  consumer  goods  indicate 
that  we  are  a  nation  more  de- 
voted to  God  and  righteousness 
than  if  we  lived  on  a  non-indus- 
trialized continent  like  Africa? 
Can  we  say  Jesus  was  concerned 
not  so  much  with  a  certain  sys- 
tem of  economics  be  it  a  feudal 
system,  a  capitalistic  system  or  a 
communistic  system,  as  with  keep- 
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ing  the  system  subordinate  to  the 
spiritual  and  moral  needs  of  men? 
Is  the  love  of  money  and  the  sys- 
tem of  manipulating  it  important 
to  Jesus?  To  what  extent  are  those 
who  control  consumer  prices  in 
this  country  putting  the  spiritual 
and  moral  values  of  Jesus  into 
practice  in  our  economy? 

Unless  we  are  aware  of  what  is 
happening  to  us  as  a  people  in 
money  matters,  our  economy  can 
well  become  our  downfall,  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  When 
two  widows  can  become  wealthy 
by  seizing  control  of  a  legalized 
slot  machine  business  which  de- 
moralizes entire  communities  by 
tempting  people  to  squander  their 
nickels,  and  dimes,  and  quarters, 
hoping  to  hit  the  jackpot,  and 
when  crime,  injustice,  and  im- 
morality follow  in  the  wake  of 
such  practices,  then  had  we  not 
better  return  to  those  principles 
enunciated  by  Jesus?  Let  us  look 
briefly  at  four  of  these  principles: 

I.  Jesus  taught  that  God  was 
the  universal  father  of  all  men. 
The  rich  man  and  the  poor  man 
both  belong  to  the  same  family. 
Jesus  himself  was  poor  and  was 
able  to  sympathize  with  those 
who  knew  poverty.  He  was  rich  in 
spiritual  understanding  and  un- 
derstood the  laws  of  giving  and 
receiving.  The  rich  man  in  the 
parable  gave  only  the  conven- 
tional alms  to  Lazarus.  How  un- 
like the  man  in  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  who  did  some- 
thing about  his  unfortunate 
brother  and  took  out  two  denarii 
(the  amount  of  two  days  pay) 
and  gave  them  to  the  inn  keeper 
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and  said,  "What  more  I  owe  you 
when  I  return  I  will  repay  you 
for  taking  care  of  this  man."  How 
will  the  practice  of  this  principle 
of  all  being  members  of  God's 
family  help  us  do  good  to  those 
who  need  our  help? 

II.  Jesus  taught  that  the  spirit 
of  man  is  of  supreme  value.  Is  a 
man  not  of  more  value  than  a 
sheep,  than  the  birds  of  the 
heaven,  than  many  sparrows? 
What  happens  to  the  spirit  of  man 
is  what  interested  Jesus.  He  was 
content  to  sow  the  word,  and  he 
knew  that  some  day  the  harvest 
would  come,  some  thirty,  some 
sixty,  and  some  a  hundredfold. 
If  any  method  of  acquiring  money  3 
is  harmful  to  the  growth  of  man's 
spiritual  nature,  then  it  is  poor  | 
economics.  If  any  method  of 
spending  or  giving  away  wealth 
improves  the  lot  or  raises  the 
standards  of  men's  spiritual  na-  n 
tures  then  it  is  good  economics. 

III.  Jesus  taught  us  to  love  our  c- 
neighbor    as    we    love    ourselves. 
Therefore      anger,      lust,      envy,  e 
hatred  and   injustice  are  forbid- j 
den  since  they  are  not  things  wei 
would   do   to   ourselves    and   be 
happy  about.  Show  how  this  prin- 
ciple can  work  in  the  distribution^ 
of  consumer  goods. 

IV.  Jesus  taught  that  service  to  i< 
one's  fellow  man  is  a  principle  of 
living  that  improved  the   condi- ; 
tion  of  men  everywhere.  He  cameo 
as   the   servant   of  all.   Can  yout 
name   some    companies    such   as 
Proctor   and   Gamble,    etc.,   that 
put  the  principle  of  service  above  1 
the   profit?    Find   what   spirituah 
values  are  present  that  Christians 
can  endorse. 


fyn  the  week  keqismiWf  tf-elviuoruf,  6  CM.   l/owtcf, 

Let's  Examine  Our  Interracial  Values 

Objectives  jjO^i  jbUcaMion 

1.  To  discover  what  we  mean  by  prejudice. 

2.  To  discover  some  of  the  sources  of  prejudice  in  American  life. 

3.  To  consider  the  effect  of  a  right  set  of  interracial  values. 

4.  To  point  out  the  cure  for  interracial  tensions. 


Scripture:  John  4:1-26 


Do  you  think  the  American  peo- 
ple in  the  past  fifty  years  have  ar- 
rived at  more  wholesome  inter- 
racial values  than  we  possessed 
at  the  turn  of  the  century?  Fifty 
|  years   ago   most  people   thought 
j  the  unskilled  immigrant  entering 
j  America  by  way  of  Ellis  Island 
I  expected     nothing     more     than 
,  grinding  labor  and  menial  tasks; 
1  digging  ditches,  hammering  down 
railroad  spikes;  mining  coal,  iron 
|  ore,  copper  and  salt;   doing  the 
j  tough  and  dirty  work  in  factories, 
|  on  farms,  and  on  ships.  In  our 
|  cities  where  street  cleaning,  gar- 
!  bage  collecting,  and  sewage  dis- 
posal   needed    cheap    labor    to 
maintain  sanitary  conditions,  la- 
bor unions  helped  to  protect  the 
workers  and  raise  the  standard  of 
living.   They    discouraged   preju- 
dice in  class  and  racial  groups.  In 
your  opinion,  how  true  are  the 
foregoing  statements? 

Do  you  agree  that  prejudice  is 
prejudging,  forming  an  opinion 
before  the  basic  facts  are  known? 
As  one  little  seven-year-old  boy 
put  it,  "It's  when  you  decide  some 
fellow  is  a  stinker  before  you  ever 
meet  him." 
"Wops"    and    "kikes,"    "hicks" 


and  "niggers,"  "chinks"  and 
"krocks,"  "poor  white  trash,"  and 
"Japs"  are  all  familiar  names  used 
to  implant  prejudice  in  people's 
minds.  We  say  we  are  prejudiced 
against  this  or  that.  Some  fellow 
relishes  fried  frog  legs,  but  not 
for  me,  says  another.  Some  people 
like  garlic,  others  dislike  its  odor. 
Some  girls  wear  slacks  to  high 
school,  but  most  principals  are 
against  such  practice.  Some  young 
people  say  they  cannot  talk  to 
this  or  that  person  because  of  his 
color,  race,  nationality,  or  religion, 
and  thus  they  fail  to  realize  how 
such  practice  can  be  damaging 
not  only  to  those  who  are  dis- 
criminated against,  but  also  to 
those  who  practice  the  discrimi- 
nation. Why  do  young  people 
persist  in  being  prejudiced  in 
their  attitudes  toward  others? 

Where  Our  Prejudice 
Comes  From 

It  is  only  natural  that  young 
people  become  curious  about 
things  or  people  of  whom  they 
know  very  little.  Curiosity  is  a 
natural  and  wholesome  instinct 
when  it  leads  a  person  to  find  out 
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why  other  people  are  like  what 
they  are  and  when  a  person  takes 
time  to  investigate  honestly  the 
reasons  behind  certain  acts  and 
attitudes  of  others?  However, 
when  he  doesn't  make  the  effort 
to  look  into  the  matter  that 
aroused  his  initial  curiosity,  but 
closes  his  mind  to  healthy  think- 
ing on  the  subject,  he  is  in  trou- 
ble. Curiosity  gives  way  to  suspi- 
cion and  suspicion  leads  to  fear. 
We  fear  the  thing  or  the  person 
we  suspect  and  in  the  end,  hate 
filters  through.  Thus,  fear  and 
suspicion,  with  the  help  of  hate, 
build  us  a  lopsided  picture  and 
prejudice  reigns  in  our  minds. 

Is  it  true  that  because  one  mem- 
ber of  a  group  acted  a  certain 
way,  all  members  of  that  racial, 
cultural,  or  religious  group  will 
act  in  the  same  way.  Because  one 
member  of  a  team  is  a  stinker,  is 
this  a  good  reason  to  say  that  the 
whole  team  are  stinkers?  Or  be- 
cause some  Pole  or  Italian  is  a 
cheater,  is  that  any  reason  for  call- 
ing all  Poles  and  Italians  cheaters? 
We  have  a  way  of  arguing  from 
the  particular  to  the  general,  and 
although  this  is  what  is  called  the 
inductive  or  scientific  method  of 
reasoning,  it  lacks  validity  when 
only  a  few  cases  are  considered. 
If,  for  example,  a  thousand  Amer- 
ican Negroes  were  measured  for 
their  ability  to  learn  a  tenth  grade 
subject  and  compared  with  a 
thousand  American  whites,  the 
results  would  be  much  more  sig- 
nificant than  making  simply  one, 
two,  five,  or  ten  such  comparisons. 
There  are  individual  differences 
that  have  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  the  color  of  one's  skin.  A 
white  soldier  was  dying  on  the 
operating  table.  A  call  went  out 
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for  four  blood  donors.  When  the 
soldier  recovered  he  was  told  he 
owed  his  life  to  four  Negro  sol- 
diers who  had  each  volunteered 
to  give  a  pint  of  their  blood. 
Medical  science  was  satisfied  so 
long  as  the  blood  type  matched 
that  of  the  patient's,  and  the  sol- 
dier undoubtedly  was  grateful. 

Whom  we  learn  to  like  or  dis- 
like depends  almost  entirely  on 
our  experiences  at  home,  in 
school,  and  in  our  neighborhood. 
Suppose  you  live  in  a  modern 
suburban  housing  area  inhabited 
by  white  families.  Then  one  day  a 
Negro  family  moves  in  and  the 
neighborhood  gets  panicky. 
'What  goes  on  here?"  they  say 
resentfully,  as  they  put  the  blame 
on  the  housing  authority  for 
breaking  an  unwritten  law  to 
keep  the  neighborhood  white. 
Prejudice  shifts  into  high  gear. 
Insults  are  shouted  at  the  new 
family,  windows  are  smashed,  the 
police  are  forced  to  keep  back 
hundreds  of  people  milling 
around.  All  the  Negro  family 
wanted  was  a  decent  place  to  live, 
but  prejudice  against  them  was 
beyond  their  strength  to  endure, 
and  they  moved  back  to  a  much 
less  desirable  location.  Could 
you  have  accepted  this  family 
and  shown  a  spirit  of  brotherhood 
toward  your  new  neighbor?  Has 
your  environment  so  conditioned 
your  attitude  that  you  no  longer 
care  about  justice  and  fair  play 
for  all  citizens  of  our  country? 

A  Right  Set  of  Interracial 
Values 

Read  the  scripture  chosen  for 
this  discussion.  Note  particularly 
verse  9,  which  reads,  "Jews  have 
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no  dealings  with  Samaritans."  The 
reason  was  historic.  Shalmaneeser, 
King  of  the  Assyrians,  laid  waste 
the  country  of  Samaria  in  722  B.C. 
Its  inhabitants  were  carried  away 
to  Mesopotamia.  The  victorious 
king  populated  the  conquered 
land  with  his  own  pagan  tribes 
which  later  intermarried  with  the 
Jews  when  they  returned  to  Sa- 
maria from  exile.  This  unorthodox 
mixture  of  blood  brought  suspi- 
cion and  hatred  upon  these  Sa- 
maritans from  their  neighboring 
countrymen.  Those  in  Judea  and 
Jerusalem  said  that  the  Samaritans 
were  only  half  Jew  and  therefore 
not  entitled  to  worship  in  the 
temple.  When  Jesus  met  the 
woman  of  Samaria  at  Jacob's 
well,  she  was  quite  surprised  that, 
he  being  a  Jew,  should  ask  her  for 
a  drink,  because  no  dealings  lit- 
erally meant  no  dealings  so  far  as 
she  was  concerned.  Jesus,  how- 
ever, had  no  reason  to  be  preju- 
diced against  her  as  a  Samaritan. 
In  fact,  it  was  totally  against  his 
nature  to  harbor  prejudice  of  any 
kind.  He  believed  primarily  three 
things  about  human  nature,  by 
which  you  and  I  can  test  our- 
selves. First,  he  knew  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  When  men 
come  to  realize  this,  color,  race, 
and  nationality  will  no  longer 
make  any  difference  in  the  way 
we  treat  our  fellowmen.  Second, 
he  knew  God  is  a  spirit  and  they 
that  worship  him  must  worship 
him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  And  the 
spirit  of  God  is  love  and  truth. 
There  is  no  room  for  prejudice  in 
the  mind  of  a  person  who  believes 
in  a  God  of  spirit  and  goodness 
and  truth.  In  the  third  place,  Jesus 
knew  that  if  he  demonstrated  by 
his  life  that  he  had  no  prejudice 


whatsoever    toward    any    person, 
he  would  witness  to  this  truth  by  | 
his  character  and  personality. 

Cures  for  Prejudice 

The  cures  for  prejudice  in  hu- 
man nature  are  basically  moral.  A 
person  who  is  moral  will  act  dif- 
ferently from  a  person  who  has 
no  moral  code  or  standard  of  life. 
For  example,  segregation  is  more 
than  an  economic  problem  in 
America;  it  is  a  problem  of  man's 
minds  and  hearts.  The  following 
statement  is  worth  noting  because 
it  comes  from  a  recent  article  that 
shows  the  author  to  be  a  man  of 
moral  principle.  Do  you  agree 
with  the  following  statement? 

"What  does  it  mean  to  say  that 
the  remnants  of  segregation  are 
doomed  in  this  country?  It  means 
far  more  than  that  Negroes  are 
going  to  American  schools  and 
playing  on  American  golf  courses 
and  eating  in  American  hotels.  It 
means  that  just  as  America  has 
accepted  and  made  part  of  her- 
self those  tensions  which  twice 
have  torn  the  world  apart,  she 
now  accepts  or  now  is  on  the 
threshold  of  accepting  all  those 
other  races  which  live  upon  her 
soil.  If  she  can  now  resolve  within 
herself  those  tensions  which  could 
tear  the  world  apart  again,  how 
much  greater  her  contribution  to 
the  world.  For  waste  and  ideology 
have  become  fatefully  inter- 
twined.'' 

If  you  will  read  Alan  Paton's 
article  in  the  October  29  issue 
of  Colliers,  you  will  find  the  best 
summary  yet  written  on  the  in- 
terracial issue   in  American  life. 
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<5Z<M  the  week  It&finnin^  Qebnuanif  t3  <?•    M-   fy**""?  [ 

A  Variety  of  Inter-cultural  Values 

Qlsjedive^  jo*  jbldcuddion 

1.  To  obtain  an  understanding  of  what  we  mean  by  culture. 

2.  To  discover  in  what  sense  all  human  beings  are  debtors  to  other 
human  beings. 

j  3.  To  describe  how  Christianity  changes  the  cultural  pattern. 
4.  To  see  how  modern  methods  of  communication  affect  cultural 
development. 

Scripture:  Galatians  3:23-29 


[           A  culture  may  be  defined  as  a  the  earth  which  would  be  observ-  : 
t       way  of  life  which  is  characteristic  able  at  that  height.  This  photo- 
|        of  a  particular  society.  A  society  graph  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
L       is  a  group  of  people  who  work  to-  of  normal  vision,   and  thus   the 
gether  for  the  best  interests  of  the  range  of  our  vision  takes   on   a~ 
group.  Culture  may  be  defined  as  new  dimension, 
the  "cement"  that  binds  the  mem-  When  we  think  of  culture  in  its, 
bers  of  a  group  together.  There  broadest  sense  we  do  not  limit  itr 
are   primitive   and   civilized   cul-  to  the  Western  hemisphere,  bub 
tures  When  we  begin  to  think  in  are  forced  to  think  of  the  relation- 
cultural  terms  our  range  of  vision  ships    existing   between    cultures 
is  enlarged  something  akin  to  go-  all  over  the  world  and  their  inter-, 
ing  up  sixtv  miles  in  a  rocket  and  action    on   one    another.    At   trie 
photographing   the   curvature   of  other  end  of  the  telescope  we  see 
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These  study  outlines,  and  those  last  month,  make  up  a  unit  of  eight 
studies  on  the  general  theme,  "Christians  in  an  Era  of  Transition. 
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land at  Pearl  Harbor  during  the  attack. 
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how  every  human  being  is  shaped 
by  his  own  culture  in  ways  which 
are  below  the  level  of  conscious- 
ness— his  inmost  thoughts,  his 
language,  and  how  he  acquires 
words  and  symbols  that  express 
meaning  for  him.  How  do  his  ac- 
tions and  mannerisms  betray  his 
cultural  inheritance?  Without  a 
cultural  carry-over  which  con- 
serves the  levels  attained  in  the 
past  and  thus  helps  to  shape  each 
succeeding  generation,  there 
could  be  no  advancement  in  cul- 
ture. Without  cultural  advance 
we  would  all  be  like  the  chimpan- 
zees and  apes.  We  should  find 
ourselves  interested  in  the  folk- 
ways of  different  races  and  classes 
of  people. 

When  we  study  various  cul- 
tures we  are  impressed  not  so 
much  with  their  differences  but 
with  their  similarities.  Men  and 
women  have  common  needs  the 
world  around.  The  preservation 
of  the  species,  the  need  for  love, 
procreation,  shelter,  security,  and 
sympathy  all  have  a  common  de- 
nominator of  recognized,  basic 
needs. 

Cultural  or  ethnic  groups  are 
universally  prone  to  band  them- 
selves together  in  tribes  or  so- 
cieties and  evolve  customs  and 
folkways,  certain  dogmas  of  be- 
lief and  governmental  principles 
of  holding  themselves  together. 
Each  member  proceeds  to  do  his 
duty  toward  this  end  and  they 
trust  that  the  other  members  will 
simultaneously  do  the  same.  This 
principle  of  trust  is  paramount  to 
the  development  of  a  culture.  If 
so  many  as  5  per  cent  of  the  group 
are  unwilling  to  be  trusted  or  to 
trust  their  neighbors,  the  result 
would  be  akin  to  a  prisoner  of 


war  camp  where  no  "cement" 
binds  the  individuals  into  a  ho- 
mogeneous group.  There  must  be 
a  self-disciplining  element  in  a 
culture.  That  is  why  we  use  such 
terms  as  democracy,  dictatorship, 
state,  and  freedom  to  describe 
various  cultures. 

The  individual  is  the  product 
of  his  culture  and  can  be  ap- 
praised only  in  relation  to  his  cul- 
ture. If  the  psychologist  is  to  de- 
scribe accurately  what  happens 
to  an  individual  he  must  always 
take  into  account  social  and  cul- 
tural influences  and  patterns.  A 
baby  calf  can  get  up  and  begin 
to  walk  and  fend  for  itself  within 
a  few  hours  after  it  is  born.  A 
human  baby  is  helpless  without 
the  assistance  of  a  group  to  pro- 
vide food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
A  civilized  man  has  a  richer  cul- 
ture than  a  savage  because  he  has 
a  background  to  draw  on.  The  in- 
nate ability  of  the  savage,  how- 
ever, may  be  as  high  as  that  of  a 
civilized  man.  If  you  have  watched 
the  TV  program  called  "Ramar 
of  the  Jungle"  you  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  similarity  of  IQ 
between  the  African  native  and 
the  white  man  with  his  civilized 
background. 

All  human  beings  are  debtors 
to  all  other  human  beings  his- 
torically speaking,  for  culture  is 
a  continuing  process  with  no  be- 
ginning or  end.  Our  own  culture 
has  had  an  unbroken  record  back 
over  the  centuries  to  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  the  human  race.  We 
speak  of  our  Hebraic-Christian 
tradition,  but  we  trace  our  think- 
ing back  to  the  dawn  of  time,  to 
the  God  of  creation.  Individuals 
are  born  and  die,  and  cultural 
patterns  change  but  slowly.  How- 
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ever,  where  the  children  are  pro- 
tected, loved,  and  taught  and  the 
cultural  group  fends  off  its  nat- 
ural enemies,  the  link  remains 
unbroken  over  a  thousand  cen- 
turies. The  group  is  both  timeless 
and  deathless.  Historians  write 
about  individuals  like  Alexander 
the  Great,  Napoleon,  Shakespeare, 
Abraham,  Moses,  or  Mohamet, 
and  they  often  "miss  the  bus"  in 
describing  the  realities  of  history 
because  they  fail  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  cultural  concept  which 
indicated  how  a  particular  society 
provided  for  its  children  and 
organized  its  life. 

If  we  try  to  find  how  Chris- 
tianity has  affected  cultural  pat- 
terns we  need  to  point  out  certain 
needs  of  men  that  Christianity  has 
stood    for    in    spite    of    changes 
which  have  occurred  in  various 
cultures.  For  example,  Christian- 
ity teaches  that  man  has  a  divine 
nature.  A  God  who  loves  him  has 
I  placed  him  in  a  moral  order  of 
|  society  and  while  man  is  an  ani- 
;  mal  with  a  body  and  a  mind,  he  is 
I  also  something  more.  There  is  a 
|  totally  different  ideology  abroad 
|  now    which   holds    that   man    is 
j  merely  an   animal  with   a  body 
j  and  a  mind,  and  nothing  more. 
\  Out  of  this  cultural  pattern  come 
\  attitudes  and  practices  that  seek 
\  to  infiltrate  and  control  all  exist- 
\  ing    cultures.    Christian    culture 
j  does   not   put   the   primary    em- 
\  phasis  on  ideas  or  practices  which 
j  will   divide   humanity   down   the 
\  middle.     The    Christian    culture 
I  abhors  division  and  seeks  unity. 
Our    Christian    culture    cannot 
I  put  the  primary  emphasis  on  race 
j  or  the  color  of  a  man's  skin,  for 
j  this  divides  instead  of  uniting. 
1      Our     Christian     culture     must 
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never  put  the  primary  emphasis  | 
on  country,  important  as  that  is. 
When  one  becomes  an  isolationist 
and  fails  to  recognize  the  good  in 
other  cultures,  this  too  becomes 
divisive  instead  of  unifying. 

Our   Christian   culture    always 
places  its  emphasis  on  our  com- 
mon   humanity    and    the    belief  S 
that     human     nature     can     be 
changed.    Man    can   respond    to  ( 
that  still  small  voice  within  him 
which  represents  the  divine  part  \ 
of    his    nature.    The    history    of  j 
changed  governments  and  institu- 
tions is   the  history   of  changed  t 
hearts  and  lives.  Read  here  again 
the    scripture     chosen    for    this 
topic:    Gal.   3:23-29.   Try   to  un- 
derstand   what   Paul   meant  by: 
"There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek 
there   is   neither   slave   nor   free,  j| 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female 
for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  [ 
And  if  you  are  Christ's  then  you 
are  Abraham's  offspring,  heirs  ac-  t 
cording  to  promise." 

In  considering  the  fourth  objec-  fa 
tive  of  our  topic:  What  values  to  a  ]} 
Christian  young  person  living  in 
the  world  today  do  radio,  daily  ? 
newspapers,  TV,  and  other  means  k 
of  communication  have?  Do  you  I 
believe   such   modern   inventions  \ 
argue  well  for  our  world?  Why? 
not  allow  people  of  differing  cul-  \ 
tures  to  enjoy  their  own  patterns 
of  society  which  ofttimes   are  a 
jumble    of    primitive    practices?  jl 
Why  should  one  cultural  group!? 
attempt  to  dominate  or  take  over  \ 
another   cultural   group?   Having 
served  your  own  country  outside 
the  bounds  of  the  United  States, 
point  out  from  our  own  experi- 
ence what  good  or  what  evil  can  \ 
come   from   mixing   two   distinct 
cultures  or  ethnic  groups. 
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What  Makes  Me  a  Witness  for  Christ? 

1.  To  explore  the  function  of  a  witness. 

2.  To  discover  what  makes  the  difference  between  true  and  false 
witnesses. 

3.  To  point   out   how   a   positive   witness   for   the   Christian   faith 
strengthens  character. 

4.  To  find  out  the  practical  every  day  value  of  witnessing. 

Scripture:  John  1:1-18 


Let  us  look  at  our  scripture 
passage  to  see  what  witnessing 
might  mean.  "There  was  a  man 
sent  from  God,  whose  name  was 
John.  He  came  for  testimony,  to 
bear  witness  to  the  light,  that  all 
might  believe  through  him.  He 
was  not  the  light  but  came  to 
bear  witness  to  the  light."  A  wit- 
ness is  one  who  bears  testimony 
concerning  a  person  or  situation. 
When  asked  why  he  baptized,  if 
he  were  not  the  Christ,  John  an- 
swered, "I  baptize  with  water,  but 
among  you  stands  one  whom  you 
do  not  know,  even  he  who  comes 
after  me,  the  thong  of  whose 
sandal  I  am  not  worthy  to  untie." 
When  John  saw  Jesus  the  next 
day,  he  turned  to  his  followers 
and  said  to  them,  "Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God  who  takes  away  the 
sin  of  the  world!  This  is  he  of 
whom  I  said,  'After  me  comes  ? 
man  who  ranks  before  me/  I  my- 
self did  not  know  him;  but  for 
this  I  come  baptizing  with  water, 
that  he  might  be  revealed  to 
Israel."  And  John  bore  witness 
saying,  "I  saw  the  Spirit  descend 
as  a  dove  from  heaven,  and  it  re- 


mained on  him.  I  myself  did  not 
know  him  but  he  who  sent  me  to 
baptize  with  water  said  to  me,  'He 
on  whom  you  see  the  Spirit  de- 
scend and  remain  this  is  he  which 
baptizes  with  the  Holy  Spirit/  " 

John  the  Baptist  thought  of 
himself  as  a  witness,  as  one  who 
bore  testimony  concerning  Christ, 
the  Lamb  of  God.  Reading  his 
testimony  it  is  as  though  one 
were  in  a  court  room  with  judge 
and  jury  listening  to  the  account 
of  an  eye-witness.  John,  who 
wrote  the  fourth  Gospel,  apparent- 
ly had  this  idea  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  his  eye-witness  account  of 
the  life  of  Christ.  At  least  forty- 
seven  times  the  word  "witness" 
appears  in  his  gospel,  and  the 
word  "believe"  appears  more  than 
a  hundred  times.  If  you  will  study 
other  passages  in  the  New  Testi- 
ment,  viz.,  Lk.  1:2;  Acts  1:22, 
5:23,  13:31;  I  Peter  5:1  and 
II  Peter  1:16,  you  will  find  that 
the  early  Christians  were  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of 
bringing  eye-witness  accounts 
testifying  to  the  truth  of  their  per- 
sonal relationship  with  Christ. 
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What  characterizes  the  differ- 
ence between  a  true  and  a  false 
witness?  Why  is  it  so  difficult  to 
tell  the  difference  between  politi- 
cal candidates  running  for  office? 
About  Senate  investigations  re- 
ported in  the  daily  press?  About 
what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes  at 
the  United  Nations?  About  what 
investments  one  should  make? 
What  is  there  about  a  good  wit- 
ness that  commends  itself  to  you? 
Is  anything  said  about  this  subject 
of  witnessing  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments? Look  up  the  four 
following  passages  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs  and  see  what  the  wise 
man  of  old  had  to  say  about  wit- 
nessing: Prov.  12:17;  19:9;  24:28; 
25:18. 

Mention  any  instance  in  your 
own  experience  where  an  eye- 
witness account  made  in  good 
faith  turned  out  to  be  a  false  or 
an  exaggerated  statement  of  fact. 
What  bearing  do  human  emo- 
tions have  on  the  interpretation 
of  facts?  Can  a  witness  be  right 
and  wrong  at  the  same  time?  If 
you  were  called  upon  to  witness 
for  Christ,  could  your  witness  be 
false  if  you  were  a  real  Christian? 
Show  how  the  virtue  of  sincerity 
is  a  part  of  valid  testimony. 

Dr.  Klaus  Fuchs  was  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  fourteen  years  in  an 
English  prison.  The  police  con- 
sidered him,  up  to  the  very  last, 
one  of  the  ranking  atomic  scien- 
tists, and  he  was  that,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  testimony,  he 
said  he  suffered  from  a  split  per- 
sonality. "I  used  my  Marxian 
philosophy,"  he  wrote,  "to  conceal 
my  thoughts  in  two  separate  com- 
partments. One  side  was  the  man 
I  wanted  to  be.  I  could  be  free, 
easy,  and  happv  with  other  peo- 
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pie  without  fear  of  disclosing  my-!j 
self,  because  I  knew  the  other 
compartment  would  step  in  if  I> 
reached  a  danger  point."  One  of 
the  reasons  he  failed  was  his  in 
sincerity.  He  wasn't  what  he  ap 
peared  to  be.  In  our  complex  L 
society  it  is  increasingly  important^ 
that  the  virtue  of  sincerity  domi-i 
nate  our  personal  and  vocational \ 
relationships. 

Do   you  think   an   eye-witness  i 
who   is   an   underdog   in   society7 1 
would  prove  sincere  in  his  testi4 
mony?  For  example,  suppose  you 
lived   behind   the   "iron    curtain" 
and   your  real   sympathies   were?: 
with  the  Western  nations.  You  areu 
absolutely  dependent  upon  youri 
overlords  for  your  food  and  liveli4 
hood,  would  you  be  inclined  to 
witness  to  your  masters  your  true 
feelings?   Instead   of   developing [ 
sincerity     would     you     not     be 
tempted    to    be   hypocritical?    Is 
this  why  there  is  such  danger  in? 
economic  slavery?  Do  you  think  a 
totalitarian   type    of   government 
helps  to  make  people  good  wit- 
nesses? By  their  very  nature,  dot 
dictatorships     breed     false     wit- 
nesses? 

How  do  you  think  positive  wit- 
nessing for  the  Christian  faith  can 
strengthen    one's    character?    Let: 
us  consider  this  fellow  as  a  good 
Christian.  He  once  witnessed  to 
this  fact  before  others  when  he 
said:  "I  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  asp 
my    personal    Saviour."    He    an-; 
swered,  "I  do,"  to  the  question:! 
Do  you  here  in  the  presence  of* 
God  and  this  congregation  confess 
Christ  as  your  Lord,  and  adhere 
to   that    Christian   faith   wherein 
you  were  baptized?  Then  he  said, 
"I    do,"    when    asked:    "Do    you 
promise  with  God's  help  to  serve 


the  Lord  and  keep  his  command- 
ments all  the  days  of  your  life?  In 
addition  let  us  suppose  he  said,  "I 
do,"  to  this  question:  Do  you 
promise  to  make  diligent  use  of 
the  means  of  grace,  giving  your 
whole  heart  to  the  service  of 
Christ  and  His  Kingdom  in  the 
world,  and  continuing  in  the 
peace  and  fellowship  of  the  peo- 
ple of  God?  We  are  supposing 
that  he  has  taken  the  above  vows, 
but  has  failed  to  make  use  of  the 
means  of  grace,  meaning  by  this 
expression,  he  seldom  if  ever 
prays;  he  only  occasionally  at- 
tends church;  he  never  plans  to 
attend  the  communion  service  un- 
less he  just  happens  to  be  there 
when  the  sacraments  are  served; 
he  very  seldom  reads  the  Bible. 
Do  you  think  this  fellow  is  any 
different  from  any  one  else  in  the 
world  who  has  not  taken  these 
sacred  vows?  Would  his  Christian 
witness  count  for  very  much  be- 
fore his  fellow  men?  What  would 
you  say  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween witnessing  and  making  use 
of  the  means  of  grace?  What  is 
the  relationship  between  witness- 
ing for  Christ  and  developing 
Christian  character? 

Character  has  been  defined  as 
the  organization  of  life  around  a 
central  loyalty.  Jesus  said  to  his 
disciples  that  people  can  be 
judged  by  their  actions.  "By  their 
fruits  you  shall  know  them."  This 
is  another  way  of  saying,  "by 
their  witness  ye  shall  know  them." 
Witness    can    become    a    virtue 


when  it  expresses  the  inward  sin- 
cerity  and  truthfulness  of  a  man. 
In  doing  so  it  can  be  the  means 
of  strengthening  our  characters. 
Unless  we  are  sincere  in  our  wit- 
ness there  will  be  a  hollowness 
and  empty  ring  to  our  testimony. 
Let  us  ask  the  question:  "In 
what  ways  can  I  be  a  good  wit- 
ness for  Christ  and  my  country  in 
my  daily  life?"  Here  are  sugges- 
tions : 

1.  Cultivate  the  spirit  of  humility. 
We  are  all  tempted  to  call  atten- 
tion to  our  own  virtues  and  thus 
draw  our  hearts  away  from  God. 
We  are  proud  of  our  accomplish- 
ments. But  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  all  our  talents  come  from 
God. 

2.  Be  honest  in  your  witness. 
Personal  integrity  is  especially 

significant  in  our  day.  In  interna- 
tional affairs  it  would  put  an  end 
to  the  lying  propaganda  which 
comes  over  radio  and  press  to 
poison  the  minds  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world. 

3.  In  witnessing,  remember  The 
Golden  Rule. 

In  the  parable  of  the  Good  Sa- 
maritan, Jesus  was  emphasizing 
love  for  one's  neighbor  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  action  in  the  service  of 
others.  We  become  witnesses  for 
Christ  when  we  demonstrate  his 
quality  of  love  in  our  dealings 
with  our  fellow  men.  The  Golden 
Rule,  "Do  unto  others  as  you 
would  be  done  by,"  will  help  us 
to  be  true  witnesses  for  Christ 
with  justice  and  fairness  to  all. 
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A  man's  Sunday  self  and  his  weekly  self  are  like  two  halves  of  a 
round-trip  ticket:  not  good  if  detached. 

— Lee  H.  Bristol,  Jr. 


Little  Claude's  mother  had  re- 
luctantly allowed  her  precious 
child  to  attend  public  school.  She 
gave  the  teacher  a  long  list  of  in- 
structions. "My  Claude  is  so  sen- 
sitive," she  explained.  "Don't  ever 
punish  him.  Just  slap  the  boy  next 
to  him.  That  will  frighten  Claude." 
— Arkansas  Methodist 

A  hypocrite  is  a  fellow  who  isn't 
himself  on  Sundays. 

— Liebers  Photo  News 


The  sergeant  was  explaining 
some  important  points  to  a  squad 
of  recruits  on  the  rifle  range.  "This 
type  of  bullet  will  penetrate  two 
feet  of  solid  wood,"  he  said.  "So 
remember  to  keep  your  heads 
down." 

— Cappers  Weekly 


"Please,"  said  the  man  to  the 
cab    driver,    "can't   you    go    any  j 
faster?" 

"Sure  I  can,"  the  cabby  replied. 
"But  I  ain't  allowed  to  leave  the 
taxi." 
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7-m, 
14-a. 
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"Ever   have  one  of  those  days  when   everything  seems  to  go  wrong?' 
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